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INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


ing interest in decoration. This indicates 
two conditions. More people are desirous 


. HEALTHY sign of the times is the increas- 


‘of having better homes, and more people than 


ever before have the means whereby these better 
homes may be made. Latent good taste is being 
crystalized in the real presence and use of good 
furnishings. ; 

Now good taste does not necessarily mean 
that one has one’s home in strict period style or 
that she clutter her home with all the smart 
novelties the market offers. The purely period 
home would be un-American and unlivable. And 
novelties in style this year would be out of style 
next year. No, good taste demands harmony of 
color and line. It requires livableness. It seeks 
to create interiors that typify the people who 
shall live in them. 

“Because of this wide and divergent appeal, no 
set decoration rules can ever be given to cover 
all possible problems. We can only suggest and 
advise We can show good work by good 
decorators, and tell why it is good. The rdéle of 
the reader is to study these interiors and see how 
her problems can be solved by the methods 
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A corner cupboard from the April issue 
showing the favorite Colonial shell 
pattern 
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used. Nor do we hope that readers will copy 
the interiors shown in House & GarpEN. That 
would be depriving your rooms of the individ 
uality that they deserve. Moreover, as they 
stand, the rooms may be too expensive or too 
elaborate, or too simple and inexpensive. The 
idea is the thing—the thought-out work of the 
professional decorator who has spent hours and 
hours in creating those rooms. Take those ideas, 
adapt them to your own rooms, Therein lies 
the valuable service of the magazine. 

The next issue is devoted to interior decora 
tions, to as many phases of it as can be put into 
the editorial space that it must share, at this 
season of the year, with gardening and house 
building. Not all questions are touched. Not 
all questions could be touched in so limited a 
space. The editorial scheme of House & GARDEN 
is to give the reader, during the course of a 
year’s twelve issues, a fairly comprehensive view 
of the four great subjects that go to the making 
and maintenance of a home—house building and 
architecture, the designing and planting of gar 
dens, decorating and furnishing, the equipping 
and managing of kitchens and laundries. 
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SHRINE IN THE GARDEN 


Every garden should have a shrine—some shaded, secluded 
pot where one can lay aside care and open the senses to 
the delicate beauty of flowers, the perfume of blossoms, the 
oft soothing of gentle winds and the music of birds and 
trickling water. It may be merely a bench underneath a 
tree or as here, in the garden of Henry G. Lapham, Esq., at 
Brookline, Mass., a walled-in platform built above the gar 
den level and roofed with vines and pergola beams. Olm- 
tead Brothers were the landscape architect 
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tf you are looking for a fruit that you can 
| grow to greater perfection, in greater abun- 
dance, with greater satisfaction, in less space 
and with less trouble than any other, let the 
grape be your first choice. It is not generally 
realized that you can plant vines this spring 
and in only sixteen or eighteen months begin 
to get fruit just as he did by the methods 
herein set forth. 

In the fall of 1916 I knew of a suburban 
home near New York City. As is customary, 
the builders had already scattered their rub- 
bish all over the place and the real estate 
people had buried it with earth taken from 
the cellar excavation. It was a sorry looking 
yard. Nothing was growing on it but the most 
determined weeds. Yet in this hopeless earth, 
not worthy of the dignified name of soil, is 
where the owner wanted and now has a fruit 
garden in which grapes are predominant. 


Planting the Vines 


To offset the handicaps we dug holes as 
large in diameter and as deep as a nail keg 
where each vine, tree and shrub was to be 
placed, and as each plant was set we filled 
these holes with a 
mixture of good 





earth enriched with 
bone meal, rotted 
leaves and wood 


ashes, and threw in 
liberal quantities of 
bones that dogs had 
obligingly left on the 
premises. In each 
were 
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case the- roots 
tramped in with my 
full weight as hard 
as I could stamp on 
each heel alternate- 
ly. Though some of 
the vines were set in 
the fall and others 
the following spring, 
one lot did as well 
as the other. No 
pruning was done to 
the fall set plants at 
setting time; only in 
the spring, when all 


were pruned. In 
every case at that 
time (spring) the 


tops of the vines 
were cut back so that 


circulation. 
only two or three 
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M. G. KAINS 
plump buds remained. ‘Thus, all the food 
gathered by the roots was concentrated in one 
to three shoots. Every vine grew well. 

When the base of the strongest shoot had 
become more or less woody the other shoots 
were shortened so the food would again be con- 


centrated to make the strongest shoot still 





Grapes are perhaps the most productive 


for the space occupied of all cultivated 


fruit plants 
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protection to result in better quality fruit 
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The Methods of Planting, Pruning and General Care Which Lead to Success 


in the Culture of this Most Productive of Fruits 


Overhead training of the vines makes it easier to get about among them and permits good air 


At the right of the picture can be seen paper bags covering individual clusters as a 


stronger. The only reason for leaving more 
than one shoot was to guard against loss by 
accident. Beyond tying the shoots as they 
grew to stakes about 8 long and keeping the 
ground hoed more or less—mainly less—dur 
ing the summer, my friend gave no further at 
tention to the vines during the season of 1917, 


The Second Pruning 


Before the first of March, 1918, I pruned 
his vines, the main shoot (or trunk, as it was 
to become ) being shortened according to its 
strength. In cases where it was sturdy per 
haps a third or a half would be cut off; but 
where weak only two or three buds would be 
left. In the former cases the vines wert judged 
to be strong enough to bear more or less fruit: 
in the latter, the idea was to get a strong shoot 
to make a good trunk even though another 
season was required to develop it. As a result 
of this method of treatment and the summer 
handling discussed in the next paragraph, 
eight of the sixteen vines bore fruit, in most 
cases only half a dozen to a dozen clusters, but 
in two instances forty clusters each. Good 
record for vines set only sixteen months! 

As the new shoots 
grew in the spring 
of 1918 those that 
bore clusters of blos 
soms were shortened 
so that only two or 
three leaves were left 
beyond the outer 
most cluster on each 
shoot. At the same 
time the shoots that 
bore no blossom 
clusters were 
shortened, in 
cases to only one 
leaf. This shorten- 
ing was always done 
while the shoots 
were so soft that 
they could literally 
he pinched off with 
the thumb and fin 
ger. Thus the maxi- 
mum of strength and 
food were directed 
to the developing 
flower or fruit clus- 
7 ter and the stem 

upon which these 
were borne. 
Soon after this 
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Making the Trellis 


In the spring of 191? 
i ool lrost out 
of the ground, 9 cust 
post ror i permanent 
trellis were set about ) 
ipart not close to but 

vy from the vi ind 
deep ¢ wugh im th oil 


to in helow the Trost line 


ibout ) \ tre 


on N mber 
| wire Wil tretched by 
tween post _— ed 


only 


through small holes 
much the middle 
of eacl ost about 
top { e end 
tened 
ecurely to an end post 
the othe 


through the 


itter passing 
. ! 
Wonliida 


merely iround a fe the 


quar wood so 
it could ir 


the summer 


piece of 
tightened in 
and loos ned 
Ihe tormer } 


| i¢ k 


in the winter 


to take 


important 


up tn when it expands 


during warm weather, the latter to pre 
vent the po ts being pulled out ot plumb 
by the contraction of the. wire in cold 
weather Patent trellis wire stretchers 
may be bought. but the device mentioned 


and it had 
the further merit of costing nothing 


was found to lx itisfactory 


Dangers of Tight Tying 


A stout cord long enough to reach the 


ground was tied to the wire above each 
vine for the growing shoots to climb on. 
Here serious mistake occurred: my 
friend tied the lower end ot ¢ ich cord 
to the vine instead of fast ning it to a 
peg in the ground The result was that 
before the damage was discovered two 
of the vines were strangled because the 
loop 0 cord did not vive with the 
growth in girth of the vin One of 
these vine developed no shoots above 
the constriction in 1919; the other grew 
but suddenly failed above the girdle in 
midsummer when it was carrying 126 
cluster of halt developed grapes If 
these two vines had matured their fruit 
twelve of the ixteen originally planted 
would have borne in 1919 As it was, 
the ten that did bear vielded from ten to 


thirty pounds of grapes each, a total of 
Th others that 
failed to bear that year were checked by 


over 150 pounds tour 


grape 
pre ttiest 


arbor is an 


although 


the 
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Bagging grapes is one of the ways of improving the 


quality 
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inheritance 
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The above system of growing 
When proper pruning is. done 
itisfactory enough for home plantings 





fruit 
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. ~: having been planted in 
far poorer soil than the 
others and having made 
a stunted growth in con- 
sequence. 


Pruning and Training 


Shortly before the first 
of March, 1919, prun- 
ing was done. All puny 
shoots were cut off en- 
tirely and the sturdy 
lower ones shortened to 
one or two buds at most. 
Two of the uppermost 
long shoots on each vine 
were extended along and 
tied to the wire already 
in place. In some cases 
these “canes” or “‘arms”’ 
as they are variously 
called, were shortened to 
half a dozen joints, each 
joint with a stout bud; 
in others only one*or two 
joints were left, depend- 
ing upon the character 
of growth—few for weak 
growths, more for strong 
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ones. 

After the canes had 
been tied securely to the 
wire a cross piece of a 
x 4” scantling 24” long 
was spiked on top of 
each post so as to form 
a T. About 1” from 
each end of the cross 

} pieces a small notch was 
cut with a saw and a 
Number 11 wire stretched 
from end to end of 


the trellis through them, 
thus making three wires, 
the two outer ones being 
6” or 8” higher than the 
first or lowest one. These 
were fastened tight at one end, 
loose at the other, like the first wire which 
Was put up. 

The method of training I have been 
describing is often called the canopy sys- 
tem, because the vines hang down from 
the outer and upper wires. More gen- 
erally, however, it is called the Munson 
system after its originator, the late T. V. 
Munson of Texas, celebrated as an orig- 
inator of grape varieties. It is specially 
adapted to amateur uses because it per- 
mits the growing of currants, gooseberries 


wires 


and other bush fruits beneath and 
alternately with the grape vines. To 


some extent it is also used in commercial 
growing. 


Trellises 


More popular trellises have two or 
three wires, one above another, the lowest 
being usually about 24” from the ground, 
the top one 4%" or 5’ and the middle 
one, when there is one, half or two-thirds 
of the way between. Grapes are also 
readily trained to stakes over summer- 
houses and arbors and even allowed to 
sprawl and wander over brush piles and 
up in trees. Generally the trellises give 
the greatest satisfaction, though by judi- 
cious management fairly good results are 
often secured upon arbors and summer- 
houses. 

Success in growing fine grapes, as in 
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the case already described, depends 
largely upon proper pruning, but 
this is so easy to understand and 
apply that anyone can be success- 
ful. The way in which the vines 
are trained, whether on a trellis, an 
arbor, the side of a house or on no 
support except perhaps a_ stone 
fence, is a very minor considera- 
tion. 


Two Principles 


The “proper pruning” referred 
to is based on two simple princi- 
ples. First: The principal and 
most important pruning should 
always be done while the vines are 
fully dormant. It may be soon 
after the leaves fall in autumn or 
not until early March. I have had 
as good results from November as 
from early March pruning. By 
pruning during this period the cuts 
have a chance to dry out and thus 
prevent “bleeding”. Where the 
pruning is done too late—the latter 
part of March and in early April— 
bleeding or loss of sap is sure to 
follow, to the greater or less detri- 
ment of the vine. Nothing will 
stop bleeding. It may be pre- 
vented, which is far better, by prun- 
ing before the middle of March. 

Second: “Proper pruning” de- 
pends on the way in which the 
grape bears its fruit. Let us ex- 
amine a few vines. Take one just 
received from the nursery. We cut 
it back to the one or two stoutest 
buds fairly low down because it 
is too young to bear fruit and be- 
cause it needs all the food it can 
get to develop new shoots. If it 
were not cut back, many, perhaps 
most of the buds 
would start to grow 
but none of them 
would make a good 
growth and the vine 
would probably die 
because of weakness. 


A Specific Example 


Now look at avine 
cut back the previous 
spring as suggested 
and which during 
the succeeding sum- 
mer developed one 
strong cane, shed its 
leaves in the fall 
and is ready to start 
growth this spring. 
It consists of joints 
of varying length 
with buds at each 
joint. Some of the 
buds near the lower 
end are perhaps 
puny, but the others 
plump even to the 
tip of the cane, un- 
less this has been 
killed by the winter, 
a matter easily seen 
by the shriveled con- 
dition and different 
color. When spring 
starts growth the up- 
permost living buds 
will likely develop 
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(Two upper 
views) A vine 
trained accord- 
ing to the 
Kniffin system, 
beforeand after 
pruning. Note 
how severely 
the vine is cut 


feature in the arrangement of the grounds. 
here, to form a screen; but it will bear sufficiently if well cared for. 











definitely and are entirely hardy 
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(Left) How 
and where 
grapes bear 
their fruit. The 
tendrils show 
the position the 
clusters will oc- 
cupy opposite 
the leaves 





Quite apart from its value as a producer of fruit, the grape vine may serve as an important 
It may not produce to the maximum when used, as 
Grape vines live almost in- 





shoots which will lengthen the vine 
but almost invariably produce no 
Also their development 
will prevent the growth of the buds 
nearer the base of the shoots. These 
lower buds are the ones that usually 
bear most fruit. Why, then, let 
the upper ones grow and produce 
nothing but stems, leaves and dis 
appointment? Why not cut the 
canes back at least a half, better 
two-thirds, and still better to only 
a very few buds, perhaps only two 
or three? This will direct all the 
food to the buds that normally 
would produce. There is no use 
allowing this food to be distributed 
to a lot of unproductive shoots, 


The Tendrils 


grapes. 


The next point is just as simple. 
When these selected desirable buds 
develop they normally produce a 
leaf opposite a tendril at each joint 
Often at the first one or two joints 
the tendril may be missing. Then 
comes a “‘tendril” which has been 
modified into a cluster of blossoms! 
Perhaps it may be part tendril and 
part blossoms. The next two or 
three joints, sometimes more, may 
also be blossom clusters, but be 
yond these only tendrils are ce 
veloped, their function being to 
help hold the vines securely to sup 
ports. We are not interested in 
tendrils because we suppl) 
better though artificial supports. 
Neither are we interested in the 
growth of the shoot beyond what is 
necessary for the perfect develop 
ment of the fruit. Therefore we 
pinch the vine two or three joints 
above the outermost cluster, this 
number having been 
proved conducive to 
the best development 
of fruit and foliage. 
It makes no differ- 
ence how we sup- 
port the vine if we 
prune intelligently. 


these 


Over-Pruning 


As to any antici- 
pated danger of over- 
pruning, let the 
practise of commer- 
cial grape growers 
reassure anyone who 
is timorous. These 
men rarely leave 
more than thirty, 
usually only fifteen 
to twenty buds to a 
whole vine when 
they do their winter 
pruning. Why? Be- 
cause they count on 
an average of three 
clusters of grapes 
from each bud on 
well established Con- 
cord or similarstrong 
growing vines. As 
each cluster of this 
variety when mature 
should average a 
quarter of a pound, 
each vine’ should 
(Cont. on page 90) 
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While the house cannot 
claim any especial period, 
it is reminiscent of a minor 
French chéteau simplified 
to an American country 
setting. The walls are 
deep cream stucco on hol- 
low tile with a roof of 
gr irregular blue slates. The 
garage is connected with 
the house 


A SIMPLE DESIGN 
IN STUCCO —THE 
HOME OF E. E. 
BARTLETT, Esq. 








The grounds are kept as simple as pos- AMAGANSETT 
sible. with lawns broken here and there AMAGANSETT, L. I. 
with colorful plantings. An interesting 
gate gives entrance to a lower level W. LAWRENCE BOTTOMLEY | 
Architect 


Along the front of the house is a stone flagged terrace 
bordered with low boxwood. This runs to the end of 
the main structure. Beyond are the service wing and the 
garage. Vines and potted plants will enrich the facade 
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A large living room fills 
one end of the house. Its 
walls are ivory color. 
Chairs and sofa are cov- 
ered in green and white 
striped fabric. Some of 
the chairs are old Chinese 
Chippendale in wicker with 
pink silk upholstery. Thus 
the whole color scheme 
becomes light in tone 





The stairs are a quaint design with turned 
spindles. The floor is black and white 
marble. Through the door is seen the 
back porch with its heavy flagstone floor 


At one end of the living room is a black marble mantel 
with crystal side lights and an old portrait above. One 
of the mirrors is a secret door to the garden. The win- 
dows have no draperies because the view is so beautiful 
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COMPUTING A 


| F the busing f home managing was to be legally investigated, the 


hou CKETTCT vhen ro questioned on the witness stand. 


without preparation fairly accurate, itemized accounting 
of the st of running her establishment. If pinned down to it, she 
could o doubth how an excellent knowledge of the difference be- 
tween economy and waste, necessities and luxuries. Our American 
women are mentally keen. Yet it is an astounding fact that the most 
important of our national industries—the business of home-making 


has the reputation of being operated under a disorganized system and 


run upon unbusin like principl 


Now the business of managing a home may be quite different from 
the business of managing a factory. but the prim iples that guide both 
to succe ire identical You can wreck the home business as easily as 


and you can make it as successful. 

One of the first and most important procedures in managing a business 
is to make a budget. Indeed, this is the foundation stone of its manage 
ment. Once understood, a budget is as easily worked as a sewing ma- 

much more interesting. You have it always before you 
counselor and friend. You can talk it over with your hus- 
You can interest them in its revelations 
innot do with a sewing machine! 


you can a commercial business 


chine, and 
as t guide, 
band and your family 
things you « 


BUDGET is simplicity itsel! Che definition of the word makes 
this clear 4 famous industrial engineer called a budget ‘‘a be- 
forehand estimate of just how much you will spend for each classification 
of necessities, conveniences and luxuries during any month or year.” 
No special knowledge of bookkeeping gr accounting is required to 
make or keep a budget he first thing you must do is to be con 
Che second thing you must convince 
yourself of is that you cannot do without it—that you will not do with 
Most of us have atte mpt d, at one time or another, to keep some 
We offered 
to our consciences @ variety of excuses tor stopping what we knew was a 
good thing to do, but we did not realize that the real reason was because 
we did not have a practical system to work upon. Now suddenly the 
high cost of living challenges us to solve its problems. 
l'o-day when the budget stands at the basis of all correct household 
management, more and more women are starting anew their business of 
home-making, and starting it on a budget system. 


vinced of the necessity for u ing it 


out it 
sort of expense account and, after a brave start, gave it up. 


ty ) present aw ideal budget which can be used for every family is 
obviously impossible, because the apportionments must vary accord 
ing to the size of the income and the demands upon it. We can how- 
ever start by describing a method which a woman of our acquaintance 
has evolved from her own experience, has tested and found successful. 
his woman's family is a fair average of American family groups. It 
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BUDGET 


consists of herself, her husband, one son and a small daughter. The 
son is now attending high school and her daughter goes to a public 
kindergarten in the city where they live, which is near New York. The 
figures are based on a family income of $5,000. From this woman’s 
experiences and figures the reader can easily apply the system in adjust- 
ing her own problem. 

Che first thing this home manager did was to decide that the budget 
was a fundamental necessity. Consequently, she reduced her home 
requirements to four basic needs:— 
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1. Bare necessities—house, food, clothing. 

2. Operating expenses for the home and family. 
3. Provisions against fear and worry. 

4. Cultural advancement. 

These four groups, this woman figured, covered the total require- 
ments of her family, all the things she wanted them to get out of life to 
the utmost of the income’s possibility. Then she set about apportioning 
the percentages of the $5,000 income to each one of these needs. At first 
she had to set an arbitrary amount for each item. Later her figures 
for the months and the years, as they accumulated, gave her a sounder 
basis for more accurate estimates. They are as follows:— 

1. (a) House including cost of investment of home owned, and 


maintenance (taxes, repair, improvement, etc)....... 17% $850 
(b) Food including all kitchen expense (materials, supplies, etc) 25% $1,250 
(c) Clothing including care and repair for all of the family.. 18% $900 

2. (a) Furnishings and equipment, its up-keep including heat, 
ee ee Ot I 5 ok od od a Ree ee ote so « 10% $500 

(b) Allowances for car fare and the personal running expenses 
ge ee a re ere ere eee 6% $300 
ye GO eae re eee 2% $100 

3. (a) Provisions against fear and worry including Health and 
IED. a < vv 0'n.n:0 0 alee hack wa ae ase wS nes 7% $350 


(b) Savings which include emergency expenses of sickness, 
special demands on the income for extra funds in any 


ee en ee. oo eek seme a Penh ew beebbe eee 7% $350 

4. (a) Recreation including books, amusements, entertainments, 
NS (EIR: orcc.o cach was os cha D ACE pO eR Het Ke.O'« 6 5% $250 

(b) The decorations of life, special education, benevolences, 
rr re er Sk deeb ken Wen) oun A 3% $150 


py important and useful thing about these figures and percentages 
is that they. represent facts for the future of the family. They tell 
the story of the family management year by year and form traditions 
of the home business. Upon them are based the expending and 
accounting. They are the mirror before which each item of expense is 
held up to be reflected against the light of past performances and 
experience, and the comparison tells the story simply and clearly. 
Several methods exist for the handling of the family expense accounts 
in their necessary relation to the budget. This we have not the space 
to go into at this time, except to show by one example how the budget 
(Continued on page 78) 





{ woman comes up the road 
ind pushes tenderly before her 
{ squeaking old baby-carriage 


The ingenuous fields about, 
The new April fields, 
Laugh at the adolescent sun 


For everything today is young and gentle 
The woman 4s very young today 

ind gentler even than the trees 

Her heart overflows like the light heart 

Of a convalescent. 


ind the eves of a young girl 

Have this morning come back to her, 
ind everything she sees on her walk 
is her delight. 


She sees before her feet 

The tiniest things on the road, 

The gravel washed with the rains of March, 

Where her jootsteps make a fresh noise that she 
loves. 


The twigs of trees, the wisps 
Which make the road appear to her 


SPRING 


(From the French of Charles Vildrac) 


Like a barren landscape seen in miniature 
From very high, 

The two parallel ditches she digs 

Where she trundles her carriage, 

And the little green fringe-like blossoms 
Which the wind snuffles down from the trees, 
And here and there like an oasis 

The baby grass. 


She sees everything 
Her quick feet touch, 
Renewing 

An old secret. 


And she sees, far before her, the road 
And its poplars trembling with shoots, 
And the gala look of the orchards 
And the heavenly smile of the hedges. 


And the langorous sky 
And the high faint branches under it. 


She mounts, mounts, to the heart of the blue— 
With the uplifted larks 
She is dassled and faints with them and falls. 


And she sees her tittle child 


Lying on his back and marveling 
At the sun that shines through his fingers. 


And now and then she stops the rickety carriage 
To bend over her baby 
And to look at him and kiss him twenty times. 


A woman comes up the road, 

A poor woman who has had plenty to weep for, 

But today she has the eyes of those arisen from 
the dead 

Who have never wept. 


A poor woman who has lost 
All the other children she has had 
But who has her child before her, living. 


As she comes through the villages 

With their gray shine of light and of lilacs, 
She laughs to the old walls and she sings 
A tune as fresh as a Sunday. 


A woman comes up the road; 
A woman and her new-born baby 
To meet summer . 
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THE EASTWARD-LOOKING BREAKFAST ROOM 


Of all the rooms in the house the one that de- 
mands simple furnishings is the breakfast room. 
It requires few pieces of furniture, and those of 
a solid, seemly character. Its colors should be 
soft and interesting but unobtrusive. It should 
if possible, be an eastward-looking room to catch 
the morning sun. Such requisites are found in 


this breakfast room in the residence of C. E. 
Chambers, Esq., Riverdale, N. Y. A gate leg 
table, Welsh dresser and Lancashire chairs com- 
prise the furniture. ‘The floor is of tile, heather 
brown with purple streaks. Walls are bluish gray 
and warm yellow rough plaster waxed to give an 
ivory overcast. Julius Gregory was the architect 
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The JEWELED KNICK-KNACKS of a BRILLIANT PERIOD 
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Lhe le to 
ck scend too upon 
in English Re the bijouterie de tan 
gency design card taisie of the brilli 
case ant periods that pre 
ceded the Revolu 
tion—boxes, snuff-boxes, carnets-de-bal, jewel 


caskets, étuis, note-books, 
boxes and all those other exquisite productions 


vinaigrettes, ring 


of the jeweler’s art to tempt my lady's fancy 
Never before, nor since, the production of 
these delicately beautiful and 
wrought objets d'art has’ the jowe ler’s skill ex 
hibited itself in such intricate 
Where in all the 
world will one find anything 
workmanship such 


wonderfully 


1x riection 


rivaling in 
works as the marvelous carnets 
cle-bal, those 


jeweled program 
cases which the 


ladies of the 
régime of the Louis considered 
inseparable ornaments of the pet 
formal o 


| 
Son) on mh arly ill 


, 


cCustions 
The Notable Collections 


Several notable collections of 
these French program cases, to 
gether with other forms of en 
imeled and jeweled Cases ind 
boxes, are to be found in_ the 
vreat museums of the world. The 
Morgan Collection in the Metro 
politan Museum of Art, New 
York, is especially rich in cat 





GARDNER TEALL 


trot a? 


hK.ensington, London The Rothschild Collec 
tion is one of the most important of the private 
ones and M. Paul Muntz is authority for say 
ing that there were over eight hundred pieces 
of this sort in the private collection of the late 
Prince de Conti 

But it must not be thought that these grac« 

il reminders of a gracetul period exist only 
housed in museums or in great private colle 


tions There are a number of smaller private 
collectors who coax the hobby of collecting 
these boxes to browse within the fields of their 
own endeavors, and there is always a chance 
that one may find a representative example ot 
the 18th Century French jeweler’s work in 
ome antique shop specializing in jewelry 

For many years the “hunt” could scarcely 
le made out of Europe, but in these post 
bellum days many things are brought to Amer 
ica by our antiquaries for disposal here, and 
that gives the collector who loves to browse 
some hope of finding bits of bijouterie de fan- 
taisie that have escaped the eagle-eyes of his 
fellow hobbyists. 

From this interesting class of objects, as 
someone aptly observed, “an odor exhales of 
petchouli. One seems to see the silk coats and 
powdered wigs of the frivolous beaux who 





nets-de-bal as also is the colle: “ 
tion in the Musée du Louvre and 
the Jones Collection in the Vi 
toria and Albert Museum, South 


Beautiful 


a ARTO: 





i/ Lout Come The r Bijouterw de Fantatste That Ladies Once 


LE ntial and Collectors Now Consider Desirable 


could die with a jest 
on their lips; who 
were taught to bear 
success and misfor- 
tune with equal 
equanimity; to 
whom every woman 
was fair game, and 
who used these pret- 
t\ boxes to suggest 
tender themes of 
conversation.” 


Their Workmanship 


The bijouterie de 
fantaisie in its vari- 
ous forms nearly al- 
ways embodied some 
painted 
either on an enamel 
or on an ivory 
ground. One finds them inset with wonderful 
portrait miniatures, little scenes with shepherds 
and shepherdesses, recreation scenes such as 
inspired Watteau and Fragonard, gods and 
goddesses, while others were enriched with 
floral subjects or historical scenes. 

Examining fine specimens of this work one 
finds hinges and lids perfect in 
fit, any repoussé sharp and with- 
out bungling, the enamel flawless 
and the color brilliant. Indeed, 
the French work of the late 18th 
Century was unequalled. The 
Revolution, however, destroyed its 
prestige and drove the master- 
craftsmen who had produced it to 
other countries to seek a living. 
The Empire restored bijouterie de 
fantaisie to favor, but never again 
was the earlier workmanship to 
be rivaled. 


The Makers 





: English 18th Cen- 
decoration, tury gold carnet- 


de-bal 


The early examples of boxes 
and cases of this sort, those of the 
Louis XIV period, were ample 
both in dimensions and in style, 

+ more_ resembling bonbonniéres 
J than the boxes of the later Louis 





period 


workmanship is found A French carnet-de-bal, 
in this French 18th Century gold 
and lacquer carnet-de-bal 


1774-1792, executed in 
gold and lacquer 


periods. With the development 
of the art we find the most noted 
goldsmiths of France devoting 
their skill to these works—Jean 


of the 
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Du < rollay 
(1734), Jean 

Charles Ducrol 
lay (1737), 
Pierre - Joseph 
Antoine (1739), 
Jean Moynat 
(1745),Charles 
Barnabe 
(1752), 
Jean George 
(1752), Pierre 

Jean Bellangé 
(1752), Pierre 
Jean Lenfant 
(1772) and, 


Sage- 


Over a dec ade 
P later, Bb ar;r b « 

Lacquer medallions en- 1784 Vi 
rich this French gold (2/07). < 
18th Century carnet- have record of 


de-bal Madame de 
Pompa dour 
having either bought or having had mended at 
Devaux’s a carnet-de-bal. 

These program cases were used not only in 
the ballroom to contain the memoranda of 
dance partners written on the ivory sheets the 
carnet-de-bal enclosed, but they were carried 
to the opera and on other occasions as well, 
being quite as often used as gen- 
eral memoranda cases, although 
special memoranda cases were 
also devised for the purpose, 
which note-books were quite as 
delicate and quite as elaborate 
and rich as the program cases, 
being, like them, of true gold 
smith’s work, chased, employing 
gold of various colors, enameled, 
and enriched with paste or with 
prec ious gems, pearls being the 
favorite gem for the purpose. 


Concerning the Insets 


A curious fact concerning the 
miniatures inset in this work is 
that one is apt to come across a 
tortoise-shell box of the simplest 
sort containing a truly remarkable 
miniature of the greatest beauty 
and to find an exquisite example \ 





boxes, and Degault was one of the artists who 
so successfully imitated, in miniature, bas 
reliefs on ivory. The subjects done all in 
tones of gray (grisailles) were one of Larue’s 
specialties. Numerous examples exist of mini 

ature copies of pastorals by Watteau and by 
Lancret, while some boxes reproduce in minia 

ture copies of paintings by Teniers and of other 
Flemish painters. The field for subject sele« 

tion appears to have been endless. 

In the earlier boxes and cases, diamonds, 
when inset, had separate settings. .In later 
( xamples the work of insetting showed no s« pa 
rate settings. Ribbon-bows of diamonds were 
very much in vogue as ornament forms up to 
1735. 


Directoire and Empire Styles 


During the period of the Birectoire (1795 
1799) the taste for the antique was accentuated 
his gave rise to the Empire style. It was 
now that the bijouterie de fantaisie degenerated 
in workmanship as well as in design. Indif 
ferent cameos, moss agates, low-grade gold or 
Pinchbeck were introduced in the making. As 
cameos were the Empress Josephine’s particu- 
lar delight, a perfect wave of cameo-wearing 
spread through France and those countries 
which looked to Paris as arbiter of the fash 








of the goldsmith’s art inset with 
a very disappointing, mediocre 
portrait miniature. Petitot painted 
medallions of many enameled 


worked 
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Gold and porcelain comprise this The Chinese influence is seen ia Onyx, gold and lacquer are used 
French design of the epoch 1768- this gold and lacquer case of in this French 18th Century de- 


1774 


Se eS ee 


The owner's monogram is often A gold frame _ holds 
into the design of the 


plaques in this 18th 


carnet-de-bal French design 











pastoral 
Century 





1774-1792 sign 





ions. The bijou 
terie de. fantaisie 
did not escape 
this cameo mania 
but lent itself to 
the vogue of the 
day. The jeweler 
of the Directoire 
appears to have 
lost the skill so 
marked in the 
disciples of Jean 
Bourguet (1712 
1723 », W riter of a 
Livre de Taille 
d’Epargne which 
was long the 
guide for jewel rs 
and apprentices. 

Historic orna 
ment has left its 
definite impress 
on the styles of bijoute rie de fantaisie. Lhe 
discovery in 1713 of Herculaneum resulted in 
the classicism of the Louis XVI period, and 
the discovery of Pompeii had also its effect 
upon French ornament. The early 18th Cen 
tury boxes were especially marked by floral 
pattern and design while the later ones were 

more formal in conception. 





Delicate chasing is 

found on the sé little 

trifles of 18th Centurs 
France 


The Rage for Blue Glass 


One of the interesting sid 
lights which illuminate this sub 
ject is M. Fontenoy ’s des ription 
of the rage for blue glass and for 
dark blue (cobalt) enamel that 
ied so many objects such as car 
nets-de-bal to this color schem« 
fe tells us that peopl were not 
content with using blue enamel on 
everything ; 
blue glass. Brooches and chat 
laines with seals and keys set 
round with little diamonds, and 
intertwined initials, hearts, crowns 
and flowers in the center. Turtle 
doves and woolly white lambs, th 
natural inhabitants of the blue 
landscape, were not lacking to 
complete the emblems of a senti 
mental philosophy. And _ senti 
mental it was, indeed, as the 
bijouterie de fantaisie of the time 
discloses. 


but made jewels in 
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One English 18th Century carnet- 
de-bal is a little gold book with 
a flower design 
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Shelves and Compartments Using Glazed Chintz Covers 
AGNES FOSTER WRIGHT 

| lr may be because | = —, the time. However, I 

“ born in N prefer the design as 
England, but I hav given, with full-length 
passion Tor regulat fj | doors. 
ing I am never hay _ ion Above the _ blanket 
yer than when arrang — : =] compartments is a sort- 
oo and rearranging | es + ae Ky, ing shelf made to pull 
closets. Doubtless th — & out 6. This can be 
custom is not restricted k a, covered with the glazed 
to New England wo K _ chintz. 
nen Perha Ue women . } a 
mare wes nan ilewnen 1 RO The Upper Shelves 
ulating closets a house > i The shelf immedi- 
wifely indoor sport Do ately above this should 

But—if you have no | DP be used for dish cloths, 
closets! Or if the clos \ y iron holders, cheese- 
ets are pigmy small cloth and cotton and 
What then Chere is the linen mending bas- 
only one solution: build | ' , ket. On the next shelf 
closets in. On these two would be kept table, 
pages I am suggesting luncheon and tray 
ome designs : cloths and large and 

j | small napkins. In the 

Simple Construction design these shelves are 

I hese, of course, must ] 18" deep, 40” wide and 
be adapted to the avail \ 9 apart, giving plenty 
able space and to the space for the cloths. 
amount of things on h ‘J The next shelf up holds 


has to put away [wo 
of them are designed to 
be built by a local car —<t 
penter There .are no Vy | 
tricks to them, a nd Q 
after a simple expla 
} 





. . 
nation the ¢ irpenter Y 
should bn able to wr isp he ‘ 
the design. It would « A 
be well, however to nm Ad 
stay at home while the A 


work was being don 
and keep an eye on it 





Even ten-dollars-a-day i a 
carpenters are not in 
fallible Before the job 
is finally handed over A 
to you, see that th 


workmanship is right hk hades, 
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the large and small 
bath towels, face towels, 
hand towels and guest 
towels. Double and 
single sheets, plain pil- 
low cases and guest 
pillow cases occupy the 
next shelf. On the top 
shelf are kept extra pil- 
lows, stores, muslin 
curtains not in use, and 
various other articles. 

These shelves can be 
covered with glazed 
chintz of a small ribbon 
pattern, tacked down 
over the front edge. 
The edge is then cov- 
ered with a 1” box 

















that sliding doors 
actually do slide on the 
brass gutters and roll 
ers, that the let-down _ 





pleating tacked on. The 
glazed chintz can be 
laid on the shelves just 
as one does heavy pa- 








fronts do let down and 
that the inside cabinet 


Woods and Finishes 


Of the woods to use 1 would suggest white 
wood or white pine, or, if one does not mind 
the expense, birch. The clothes compartments 
may also be lined with cedar. Inside the wood 
can be given a coat of filler and then shellac 
Che outside can be stained or painted to suit 
the color scheme of the room Personally, I 
prefer paint with some little colored decora 
tions on drawer fronts and doors. The color 
for these can be taken from the curtain fabri 
used in the room 

The first is a glazed chintz closet for linen 
It can be built in the hall or against a sloping 
ceiling where there is a cut-in by a dormer. A 
base of 6” raises the first shelf from the floor 


of glased chints held in place by tapes 


The lower shelves of this linen closet are for quilts, spreads and blankets, each in a little cover 
A sorting shelf slides out above the blankets. 
work is acceptable linen, towels, pillows, etc., are above this. A complete description will be found in the text. 


Designed by Agnes Foster Wright, decorator 


and keeps it from floor dust. ‘This first shelf 
holds comfortables and quilts, the second 
blankets. Each of these is given a dust-proof, 
glazed chintz case made to tie in the middle 
with tapes and extra flaps edged with box 
pleating to snap with elastics. Each case 
should be large enough for a pair of blankets. 
The illustration on this page shows the doors 
of the closet going down full length, but, if 
one should desire it, these two blanket shelves 
could be made separately, with drop fronts and 
the doors started above the sliding shelf. This 
would mean that the blanket compartment, 
which one does not use so often as the linen 
shelves, would be closed against dust most of 





per, without seaming. 
Table It will not fray. The 
panels of the doors are 
covered inside with this 
same glazed _ chintz, 
giving them an attractive appearance. 


Another Design 

The second closet is designed for a large 
bedroom or dressing room, or a hallway close 
to the bedroom. It has three sections and, if 
one wishes, these three can be built separately 
and placed in different parts of the room or 
hall. Together it is 7° high and 15’ long. 

The first section consists of two 3’ 3” closets, 
one for the man’s clothes, the other for the 
wife’s. A narrow top shelf can hold sweaters. 
Below that are attached a rod or rods on which 
the coat hangers can be suspended. The inside 

(Continued on pagé 78) 
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z This closet, which may be built in one piece or in three sections, provides two closets for clothes, comprising one section. 
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The second division 


has two drawers and a hat box with a lid—the last having a false drawer front—which lifts up. The third section has rods for shoes, male 


and female. Above that two drop-front compartments open to disclose movable trays for shirts, blouses, etc. 











Designed by Agnes Foster Wright 
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A labor and clothes-saving device is found in this sliding rod which 

brings the whole wardrobe out into the light of the room with the 

least energy. It can be attached to any closet. Courtesy of Kanpe & 
Vogt Mfg. Co. : 


The built-in corner cupboard can be made from an inexpensive stock 
wardrobe set at an angle to the wall and built up behind. Shoe rods 


go in the compartment beneath and the clothes above. 
Agnes Foster Wright 
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The decorative po sibili 
ties of a family group 
portrait are infinite, when 
treated in this al fresco 
modern style of Olinsky’s 
“Mr. and Mrs. E. R 
Hooker and Children”. 
It would give color and 
personality to a room 
when used as an over 
mantel. Courtesy of the 
Macbeth Galler 


‘Miss Mary Prendergast” 
hy Louis Betts is an ex 
ample of a_ tonalist’s 
work that would enrich 
in English type room 
and be in harmony with 
white paneled walls and 
seemly furniture that 
characterize 18th Cen 
tury decoration Cour 
tesy of the Macbeth 
Gallery 
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| portra it 
should be 
placed high, 
above the 
furniture line, 
o that it can 
be seen and 
appreciated 
So placed, it 
will enrich 
the room, as 
in this ex- 
ample of a 
portrait by 
Cecil Clark 
used in a li 
ing room 


3 
; 
| 
: 
; 
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Unobtrusively, ut one side, stood the art 
dealer, waiting for the other to speak. A prince 
of salesmen, a. born psychologist, was this 
dealer. He had sold millions of dollars’ worth 
of pictures, but he had never asked a client to 
buy one. He knew how to be agreeable, he 
had a vast knowledge of pictures which he 
knew how to impart to those who valued such 
knowledge, he was a connoisseur among con- 
noisseurs, and collectors had grown to appreci 
ate him as a companion and mentor rather than 
as a man who had something to sell them at a 
profit. He knew how to show a picture to the 
best advantage and he knew how to talk about 
it. But the customer always took the lead when 
it came to buying it. : 

The man in the chair, who was many times 
a millionaire, surveyed the Old English por- 
trait musingly, through the bluish haze of his 
cigar. Then he reached over and deposited some 
ashes in the tray conveniently at his elbow. 

“It’s a splendid picture—great!” he said. 
“I like it very much—it is a privilege to see 
it—but I don’t want it. Some day I may form a 
collection—you know—~just as a collection, and 
build a regular gallery for them. If that time 
ever comes, I will want such examples as this 
But just now I am looking for pictures to 
adorn my home and—I don’t know just how 
to express it, but I am a bit prejudiced against 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The Theory and Practice of One of the Most Popular Forms of Plant Arrangement 


Lists of Perennials Adapted to this Kind of Planting 


LANTING a flower border is a good deal 

like sewing a strip of a different colored 
material around the bottom of a skirt: it forms 
a definite ending to a designated area, and 
affords a certain pleasing contrast of hues. And 
just as the principle is adapted to many diverse 
dressmaking situations, so can its application 
to gardening be varied. 

One can scarcely conceive of grounds so 
small, unless they be quite ungardenable, as to 
be devoid of border possibilities. The city 
backyard, where space is at a premium, can 
have a narrow border around perhaps all four 
of its sides, giving a maximum of effective dis- 
play at a minimum of area utilized. The small 
suburban place offers many opportunities 
along the walks, boundary lines, around the 
house foundation, screening the vegetable gar- 
den, etc. As for larger grounds—well, there 
are hardly any limitations to what you can do 
with them. 

Quite apart from the advantages of border 
planting as suggested above, this form of ar- 
rangement enables one to use large quantities 
of contrasting flowers without their colors 
clashing. If you were to plant a bed 20’ square 
with three dozen different kinds of flowers you 
would be likely to evolve something about as 
harmonious as the “good luck” floral pieces 
which are presented to certain types of firms 
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The border, generally speaking, should be used as a sort of trimming 
Here a clipped hedge serves as a 
strong background for the flower display 


for the edge of a designated area. 


ROBERT STELI 


upon the occasion of their first opening their 
doors upon a suspicious buying world. But if 
you change the proportions of that same bed, 
making it 4’ wide and 100’ long, you can use 
the same flowers and, by keeping the clashing 
colors well separated, produce a planting that 
is really delightful to look upon. 

It is customary to use perennials for the 
greater part of most flower borders, for the sim- 
ple reason that it is no slight task to arrange 
them all satisfactorily, and when this has once 
been accomplished there is a certain joy in 
knowing that the plants will come up by them- 
selves year after year. As a matter of fact, 
few of them will continue to do this indefinite- 
ly; the majority form such large root masses 
that they need to be lifted and divided every 
two or three years. 


Two Big Principles 

Two general principles should always be kept 
in mind when arranging a border planting. 

First, the plants of each species should be 
grouped together, not scattered indiscriminately 
and singly or in pairs. Thus they will form 
a stronger pattern when the border is viewed as 
a whole, and the less conspicuous among them 
will not be lost amid the crowding mass of 
taller flowers. Clumps of from four to a dozen 
or more will be about right, depending upon 





than scattered 





the spec ies and the particular effect desired. 

The second principle to remember is that, 
when viewed from what may be termed the 
front, or direction from which the border is 
chiefly seen, the planting should grade upward 
toward the back. In other words, the 
growing plants must be in front, somewhat 
larger ones behind them, and the tallest of all 
at the rear of the beds where they will serve as 
a background for the rest and still have a 
chance to display their own beauty At the 
end of this article I will append a list of peren 
nials and biennials arranged in three groups 
according to their height and period of bloom, 
which will serve as a basis on which the border 
can be built up in accordance with this prin 
ciple of gradation. The colors of the flowers 
will also be given, although the subject of com 
bining them for certain effects is too large a one 
to be attempted within the limits of the present 
sketch. 


Succession of bloom is a 


lowest 


" 


vital point to be 
considered, as the border must never be with 
out flowers at any time in the blossoming sea 
son. This matter of succession is best taken 
care of by so arranging the plants that when 
one sort has “gone by” another is ready to take 
its place. The accomplishment of this end is 
readily obtained by planting later blooming 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Flower border planting calls for groups of each sort of plant rather 
specimens. 
such as Darwin tulips can be used singly, as here 


However, particularly distinctive kinds 





USING 


lf We Have Them on Linen aud Cigarette Cases 





Yao long 
N sfiter the 
Re toration. lia 
bienne 

her diary, de 
cribed the floor 


ora cedal room 


writing 


in a certain great 





house she had 
visited ’ in 
| | with Cl 
i d_ the 
( net ol the 

The cipher of William owner! 
Caxton,the old printer he use of ci 
phers, monograms 
persol | embles n decoration 1s a re- 
cmurce Of JUST a much importance as the em- 
lovment of heraldry in th ime capacity As 
i matter of tact, the use of such personal marks 
or badges to denote poss on or intimate as 
ati pract is old civilization, 
reall ipplhed the essence nd the verv foun 
ition upon which the later d veloped ind 
highly organized science of het Irv was built 


[hese personal marks or badg re capabl 
mn their own Way ol Impartil r no less deco 
rative interest than heraldic blazonings and 
thy mav be treated with almost endless va 
riet furthermore, the may in a manner 


convey an even greater degree of intimate in 


dividuality, for whereas armorial bearings, as 
commonly employed, may properly be used by 


everal persons or by a whole family, a cipher 


] 


monogram or personal emblem, as a rule, can 


apply to but one person 


Then. too, while heraldry is a fixed science, 





Crowned salamander emblem used as over 
mantel decoration in Chateau Bois 











Such a U/ 4 Hlas History Pree edent 





COSTEN FIITZ-GIBBON 


subject to definite laws and restrictions, so that 
the individual has no choice at all in the 
matter of the arms he is entitled to bear, there 
is absolute liberty of selection with reference 
to ciphers, monograms and emblems and the 
only limitations are the letters to be used, in 
the case of monograms, and the ingenuity of 
the designer, so far as all three forms of indi- 
vidual marks are concerned. 

Until well into the 19th Century the use of 
ciphers, personal emblems and monograms 
formed a not inconsiderable item of our deco- 
rative heritage It was not until the brum 
magem Victorian era of ready-made, mechani- 
cal materialism that they were practically all 
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Carved overdoor and architectural 
rendering of Francis I's salaman- 
der emblem 





Cipher and portrait of the printer, 
Plantin, which appears on his work 
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CIPHERS and MONOGRAMS sa DECORATION 











Why Not on Furniture? 


thrown into the discard, along with most other 
things of real decorative character and value, 
saving monograms to a limited extent, which 
were retained as appropriate and strictly utili- 
tarian embellishments for household linen, 
wearing apparel, table silver, or small articles 
of personal use such as pocket-knives or cuff 
links; a few distinctive emblems, like Mer- 
cury’s caduceus to be used for military insignia 
and kindred purposes; and, in everyday com- 
mercial life the tobacconist’s Indian and the 
striped barber’s pole, which latter would proba 
bly have been banished as not “genteel” had 
its origin been more generally known, for the 
age that cast nearly everything that was worth- 
while out of doors or hid it in the attic was 
not kindly disposed toward symbolism. 


Symbolism in Decoration 


}ut symbolism is at the very root of deco- 
rative design and the propensity toward sym 
bolism is deeply implanted in human nature 
The world-old habit of putting a distinguish- 
ing mark upon one’s personal possessions de- 
veloped in a logical way with distinctly deco- 
rative intent as civilization progressed and 
quite aside from the heraldic connection al- 
luded to, it manifested a purely commercial 
tendency which resulted in the devising of 
what were to all 
intents and _ pur- 
poses trade marks. 

During the Re- 
naissance period 
and subsequent 
(Cont. on page 68) 


(Right) The printer’s 
device used by Plantin 





Crowned porcupine, emblem of Louis XII, 
flanked by his and Anne’s initials 
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MARKING THE LIVING. ROOM LIVABLE 


By a Proper Arrangement of Furniture and the Judicious Use of Color and Design in Other 
Decorations It Becomes a Friendly Place for the Fa:,ily and Its Guests 


HE living room is a friendly part of the 
house. Usually on the first floor, in 
close proximity to the hall or reception 
room, it is a place where hospitality is first ex- 
tended and the family gathers together. Con- 
sequently, its decoration and furnishing should 
serve this double purpose—slightly formal to 
meet the guest, and sufficiently informal to suit 
the comforts of the family. 

These definitions have to be understood if 
one wishes the rooms of her house to have the 
distinction of individuality. For, as each room 
in the house serves a different purpose, so 
should each be furnished with that in mind. 

The living room is usually a repetition in- 
side the house of the exterior architecture. As 
the saying goes, “the architecture comes 
through the walls.”’ The living room of a Colo- 
nial type of house had best be furnished in 
Colonial spirit, a Georgian house can have a 
living room in the style of this later period. 
One expects English oak in the living room of 
a house that has an English half-timber ex- 
terior. The same is true of Italian and French. 
The architecture sets the keynote for the living 
room. Coming from the outside into this room, 
one finds the harmony pleasant and livable. 

But for all its touches of formality, the liv- 
ing room should be livable. ‘That is a first 
requisite. And livableness is not so much a 
matter of the furniture used as the manner in 
which it is used. Livableness depends on 
grouping furniture properly so that it is com- 
fortable and convenient. It can be further 
assisted by the judicious use of such acces- 
sories as lamps, pictures, book, etc. 


| by the average living room the fireplace is 
the first center of attraction. Furniture 
should be grouped 
about it naturally— 
the way men natu- 
rally sit around an 
open fire, and have 
sat for generations. 
A couch may be 
placed directly in 
front of the hearth 
with a table behind 
it holding lamps 
that give plenty of 
light for reading, 
books, magazines, 
and smoking things. 
Couch-end tables or 
stools will complete 


the group. Or one 
may have couches 
either side the 


hearth with couch- 
end tables to hold 
the lamps, or a floor 
lamp. Small stools 
or tables will be 
convenient adjuncts. 
Or again, the group 
may consist of two 
big upholstered 
chairs, or a chair on 
one side and a couch 
on the other. The 
main things re- 
quired for the fire- 


Walls are rough cast. 


place group are a comfortable chair to sit in, a 
comfortable couch to lie down on, good light to 
read by, small tables handy with things for the 
men to smoke and books for them to read. The 
formality or informality of this center will de- 
pend entirely upon the way the furniture is 
placed. Its occupants will soon find if it is 
livable. If not, change it about until it is 

This advice applies to the placing of fur- 
niture in any room of the house. Move it 
around until you find the most pleasing, com- 
fortable and useful positions. The occasional 
changes will give the room a new air, espe- 
cially if the changes are made with the seasons. 

It is best to keep the middle floor space of 
the living room open. The old center table, 
with its reading lamp by which no one could 
read, has happily been relegated to the mis- 
takes of the past. By keeping this space free 
of furniture the room is given an added sense 
of size and one can move around in it more 
freely. Moreover, by placing the furniture 
against the wall it is given a silhouette back- 
ground which will greatly enrich it. 


HERE may be two other centers of inter- 
est in the living room—a group by one of 
the windows that gives a pleasant outlook onto 
the garden, and an informal corner where one 
may write. The window group will have its 
upholstered chair or chairs or long bench or, 
if a row of casements set in a bay, its uphol- 
stered window seat. The writing corner will 
have its desk and chair. 
Still another group may be used in the liv- 
ing room, and this will be its formal token: a 





console set against the wall with mirror above 


and small chairs on either side. A piece of 
statuary, lamps, bibelots or any decorative 


objet d’art can be placed on this to give a touch 
of color and interest. 

These are the fundamental groups in the 
living room, whether it be large or small. 


URTAINS, rugs and lamps constitute the 

remainder of the decorations. Each has 
a definite purpose and, when used with that 
purpose in mind, most effectively contributes 
to the harmony of the room. 

_Curtains serve several ends: glass curtains 
filter the light so that an even glow is cast over 
the room; over-curtains and their attendant 
valances frame the picture beyond the window 
and give enlivening color to the room; at night, 
when drawn, curtains afford privacy. Color 
schemes for curtains are so varied that sug- 
gestion would be of little value in an article 
restricted to definitions. The one rule to re- 
member is that no window should be swathed 
in curtains, Simplicity is a safe guide. There 
are some windows—such as leaded casements 
—that require no over-curtains at all, a filmy 
glass curtain sufficing. 

The choice of pattern in curtain fabrics will 
depend upon the size of the room (one does 
not put a large pattern fabric in a small room 
and vice versa), and upon the design in the rug 
and the general character of the other furnish- 
ings. If the rug has a pronounced design the 
curtains should be of plain fabric or one in 
which the design is rot pronounced. Should 
the rug be plain, the design in the room can be 
carried by the curtains. Further, choice of 
plain or patterned curtains will depend upon 
the fabric used for upholstery. 

Since the rug or carpet forms the foundation 
of the room, it should be flat. Too pronounced 
a pattern makes it appear to spring up. It is 
best to have the pat- 











Formality and informality are pleasantly mingled in this living room in the home of Mr. William 
E. Clow at Lake Forest, Ill. Rough beams break through the plaster over casement bay and door 
The fireplace is marble and brick. Howard Shaw, architect 
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tern in a room on the 
level of the eye. 

Of the other ac- 
cessories — lamp 
bowls and_ shades, 
vases, objets d’art— 
they serve to intro- 
duce spots of color 
in the room, strong 
or intriguing colors, 
as one may wish, to 
enrich a corner or 
enliven a grouping. 

Lights should be 
placed where they 
best serve the re- 
quirements of the oc- 


cupants. A living 
room flooded with 
light is  inartistic, 


hard on the eyes and 
unfair to the fur- 
nishings. In most 
living rooms the cen- 
ter chandelier can 
be dispensed with 
altogether. Sufficient 
light will be afford- 
ed by side brackets 
and lamps placed 
where needed and 
burning oil or elec- 
tricity. 
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Fortunate i tne gar 

dener ho can include 

water im the planting 

picture, even though i 

be bit a glimpse, a 

here, the ‘gh. an open 
img among tree 


A GARDEN NEAR 

WATER on the PLACE of 

te KENNEDY TC yD, Esq. 
SOUND BEACH, CONN. 


MARIAN C. COFFIN;. 


Landscape drchitect- 





Madonna lilies and 

Japanese iris are 

grouped side by side in 

the beds around the 

turf circle. Boxwood is 

used throughout to out- 
line the beds 
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The center beds are filled with 
blue and white flowers through 
the season, while the. outer 
ones are arranged for succes- 
sion. Here the colors range 
through. salmon, bronze and 
buff to yellow, orange and 
scarlet, with others following 


At one place in the garden en- 
closure is a little wall fountain 
bowered in the climbing roses 
and nepeta which cover ‘the 
bricks. The basin proper is 
of light gray artificial stone 
simply decorated and sup- 
ported by a bracket of. brick 


Where the stepping stones lead 
into the garden between sim- 
ple brick pillars the tall spires 
of foxgloves rise in pleasing 
contrast to the climbing roses 
and the broad foliage of the 
mallows growing behind them 
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i ps RE was once a lands ipo architect 


recognized authority in the profession, who 


wrote an article in which she 
of twelve innual flowers and 


the best out of all this great class 

Now, this was a rash thing to do, as events 
proved it seemed to the editor ol 
zine which published this articl 


wrote in and told him how particularly poor a 
sclection these twelve innocent, harmless flow 
ers repre ented Not only that 
them presented a list of the really best dozen 
kinds—and no two lists coincided 

Phere you have it Chere are 


fifteen. or twenty best’’ annuals 


ditior individual preferences 


one varying circumstances, must 


consideration if we are going to s 


merely “good,” and iet it go at 


that his is what I have d 
cided to do, anyhow, and I 
have tried too, to tace the 
problem in a broad and non 
partisan manner 

The flowers which follow 
are chosen with the assumption 
that they are to be grown under 
average normal conditions 
Briefly, these con t of mod 
erately rich, well-drained soil; 
plenty of sunlight and fresh 
air circulation; and freedom 
from the encroaching roots of 
trees and shrubs Granted 
these, here is a basic list on 
which you can start an annual 
garden 

Cosmos Che photograph in 
the center of this page gives a 
better idea of this splendid 
flower than I could in many 
paragraphs of text. Its colors 
are red, pink and white—great 
saucer-shaped blossoms borne 
4 ft. to 6 ft. high above a mass 
of feathery foliage. For mass 





i list 


were 


all the 


experienced gardeners in the world immediately 


each of 


<r 


ind 
into 
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Certain Flowers Whose Colors and Characteristics Qualify Them as 


a Basis for Starting an Annual Garden 
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G. T. HUNTINGTON 
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The annual poppies are splendid 
flowers where vividness and pro- 
nite limit to our list, let us call our selection fusion of color are desired 











Cosmos is the fall flower par excellence, if we overlook the 
chrysanthemums. Its large, saucer-shaped flowers have con- 
siderable range of color, and the whole plant is delightfully 
delicate in appearance 


Petunias may be old-fask 
ioned, but their popularity 
is unfailing. It is based 
largely on their brilliancy 
and the ease with which 
they can be grown 





ft. high 

























































































































































Salpiglossis, or Velvet Flow- 
er, comes in practically all 
colors and grows from 1 ft. 
It is admir- 
able jor both garden effects 
and cutting 
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effects far into the autumn, after most of the 
other flowers have succumbed to the chill 
nights, it is unexcelled. 

Asters. Not the bushy, perennial kinds with 
the purple and gold flowers, but the Giant 
Comet, King, Royal and Imperial sorts. They 
reach a height of 1 ft. to 3 ft., and furnish 
abundant bloom in a wide variety of colors 
during late summer and autumn. These asters 
are good not only for garden effects, but also 
for cutting. 

Alyssum. Free-flowering and quick-grow- 
ing, a splendid bedding and_ edging plant 
which begins to bloom early in the spring and 
continues throughout the season. The flowers 
are white, profuse and low growing; together 
with the foliage, they form a thick mat a few 
inches thick. 

Snapdragons, Good for border planting and 
as cut flowers. Long blooming season and ex- 

quisite flowers in practically 

atid every color except blue. They 

grow from 1 ft. to 3 ft. high 

and if given winter protection 
will bloom a second season. 

Candytuft. One can hardly 
imagine an annual garden 
without this charming hardy 
flower. For edgings and bed- 
ding effects it is especially good, 
and it is well adapted to cut- 
ting. The blossoms are white, 
pink or red, borne 1 ft. to 2 ft. 
high in large heads or spikes. 

Forget-Me-Not. No, one is 
not likely to—forget it, I mean. 
Of all garden flowers, this 
comes as close as any to being 
a tradition. There is no need 
of describing it here—it’s too 
well known. 

Annual Larkspur. Not to 
be confused with the perennial 
sort. It comes in all colors ex- 
cept yellow, and is good for 
garden masses as well as cut- 
ting. Grows 2 ft. to 3 ft. high 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The home of W. W. Nichols, Esq., at 

Rochester, N. Y., is a typical American 

suburb type of architecture showing in- 

fluences of English cottage design. It is 

executed in stucco, with half-timber in 
the hall and living rooms 


The first floor plan shows a livable dis- 
position of rooms. The entrance is on 
the side. Although open, the plan pro- 
vides interesting details, such as the liv- 
ing room fireplace corner, a tiled porch 
and the compact service quarters 
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A LIVABLE 

HOUSE in 

ROCHESTER, 
ae £ 


CLEMENT R.NEWKIRK 


Architect 


WILLIAM PITKIN, Jr., 
Landscape Architect 
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Viewed from the garden the house shows 
picturesque overhanging eaves, a solid 
chimney stack, window boxes in the 
porch roof off the master bedroom, and 


the porch, which is a continuation of 
the half-timber bay of the living room 


Upstairs there are two master bedrooms 

and two smaller chambers, a bath and 

a toilet, and a sewing room. The stairs 

are kept to one corner and.do not en 

croach on the hall space. Each room 
has its commodious closet 
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The foliage of trees forms a background to the brick wall, which encloses the formal garden with its pool mirroring the branches 


and sky'iul stretche of turf and flagged walks 


A WALLED 


GARDEN SET 


It is an ornate creation in a rugged setting—each the richer by the contrast 


IN THE WOODS 


On the Place of Henry G. Lapham, Esq., at Brookline, Mass., Has Been 


Made a Formal Garden of Great Distinction 


HIS warden was designed to serve as an 
adjunct to the hous The problem was 


a difficult one for the reason that the main 


grounds were purposely left in a natural state, 
the only artificial element being the garden 
proper 

[his is surrounded by a brick wall at the 
rear of which is a natural park where fine 
trees and shrubs with effective ground covet 
ire planted to good advantag d where many 
wild flower ire encouraged to grow and 
blossom Lh wk¢eround of tre brings out 
to advantage the brick wall with its topping ol 
cement and prov n effectual wind-break 

Leaving th hous rope ‘ treads \ 
stretch of soft green turf, which is the central 
feature of the upper @g irden lh follows the 


gradual slope of the land and is surrounded 
by by paths that lead down to broad steps 
Boxes filled with vellow pansies, vincas and 
purple pansies stand at regular intervals 

he planting is especially interesting. It 
is mainly evergreen and includes spruces, hem 


locks, junipers, dwarf evergreens, cactus and 
Japanese pines, together with broad leaf ever 
greens such as rhododendrons and leucothoes, 
with good ground covers planted beneath 
rhere are pansies, blue, yellow and white, and 
violets, mingling with some of the native lilies. 


The Garden Proper 


This prepares us for the garden proper 
which is laid out like a great painting on the 
Passing down the step we enter 
1 wide flag walk with the grass growing lb 
Along the terrace wall, di- 
viding the two sections of flowers, are lilies, 
double hollyhocks, iris, lupins, asters, single 
sunflowers and monkshood, as well as ever- 


ind s« ape 


tween the stones 


greens, deciduous trees and Japanese maples 
most of which are planted for winter effect 
An oval pool has been placed in the center 
of the design. To break its severity, there have 
been introduced baskets of fruit. Vases and 
stone lions are introduced on the rim. Low 
benches stand conveniently nearby, and beyond 





is the exedra of the curving garden wall. 

At the left and right of the pool are rect- 
angular flower beds with small borders of 
Japanese barberry, and at the extreme right in 
the upper corner, is an attractive little tea- 
house, or gazebo. Another summer-house is 
found on the right of the garden wall. 

The beds at the left of the water garden are 
planted for a succession of bloom, and al- 
though this is essentially an eariy summer plot, 
vet there are blossoms until frost. Pansies, 
violets, iris, peonies, marigolds and snap- 
dragons, together with baby’s-breath and 
monkshood, have been planted here. Against 
the wall are fine specimens of buddleia. As 
an edging plant pachysandra has been used, 
and sedum chosen to outline the lower wall. 

Near the gate that leads out to the sur- 
rounding ground hollyhocks have been planted 
for color accents, while vincas, pansies and 
baby’s-breath grow in and around the barberry 
hedge. Near the house and outside the wall 
are massed plantings of hardy shrubs. 


ite Mode. 
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From the house the 
garden stretches 
out in its broad 
areas of turf and 
border _ planting 
with well-kept 
walks and statu- 
ary set at regular 
intervals to act as 
accents 
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Along one of the 
side walks is a 
little roofed rest 
house hid away in 
a profusion of 
flowers. Another 
garden housé* on 
this. place is shown 
in the -frontispiece 
on page 18 
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The room has a 
black and white 
tile or linoleum 
floor, with shelves 
for vases and a 
plant window at 
this end 


(Left) An at- 
tractive ivory 
pottery vase, 10” 


tall, comes at $4. 


Navy blue glass 
tub, also in ame- ," | A hy 3 
~j : ; 


thyst, 8” tall, $6 





| 
' 
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1 green wicker garden 
basket fully equipped 


comes at $15 


In either navy blue or 
amethyst glass comes 
this vase, 9”, $6 








FOR A 
FLOWER ROOM 


enn i” 


Practical kneeling pad and cover, which 
will hold tools, is in striped canvas with 
denim lining. $4.00 










The watering can is painted in any 

desired color. $2.63. Rubber spray, 

$1.63. Articles may be purchased 

through the House & GarveNn Shop- 
ping Service 


A basket for carrying cut flowers is 

made of green wicker It is 22” 

long and just deep enough to hold 

the flowers comfortably The price 
as . 5 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO 


Nothing is more satisfactory to live with than old books and 
old friends, no kind of house more satisfactory to live in than 
an old house. For, if the house was livable in the beginning, 
it can be made to conform with the requirements of modern 
life. The Portfolio this month shows five views of an old 
Boston house, built im 1818 by the famous architect Bullfinch 


OF GOOD INTERIORS 


and now the home of Ronald T. Lyman, Esq. Every detail 
admits of the closest scrutiny. The curve of the staircase, a 
continuous graceful line for three flights, is a delight to the 
eye. The carving of the balustrade, and the variety of designs 
in the moldings and ornaments, are of great interest. 


A crimson 
carpet covers the. stairway and halls. 


The walls are soft gray 
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The mantel in the 
dining room is one 
of the most lovely 
in the house. Itisin 
three - colored mar- 
bles, Black, brown 
and white, and is 
late Adam in de- 
sign. The old blue 
Nankin china, which 
echoes the blues in 
the rug, was brought 
from China with 
many other things 
in the house in the 
latter part of the 
18th Century, in the 
romantic days of the- 
East India tVade. 
The “fugniture is of 
equally distinctive 
heritage and _ in- 
herent interest 








The “Bay of Naples 

landscape paper co 

ers the walls of one 
of the smaller and 
characteristically 
Bostonian rooms 

All good Bostonians 
boast at least one 
ancestor engaged in 
the adventurous en 

lerprise of the East 
india trade, which 
included Jtaly as 
well, and their 
houses are filled with 
interesting bits 
brought from the 
Old World Criv 

son hangines and 
carpets combine well 
with the soft gray 
tones which appear 

im the paper 
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Se 
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The “blue parlor” 
| has its walls cov- 
| ered with a faded 
blue damask and is 
filled with an inter- 
esting collection of 
old French and En- 
glish furniture of the 
18th Century. Ex- 
perts have consid- 
i} ered the tapestry 
tl covered settee to be 
an original Adam, 
although its likeness 
to Louis XVI is so 
pronounced as to 
remind us that the 
French and English 
freely borrowed one | 
another's cabinet- {| 

; 
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makers during this 
period of furniture 
evolution 
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The drawing room 
has plain painted ) 
gray walls with Y 
Chinese _ yellow | 
hangings lined with {fF 
on ti 

mauve. These hang- }) 
ings are quite old. i 
From them the col tt 
or scheme of the {} 
room was evolved | 
Most of the furni i 
ture has been in the i 
family for genera 7. 
tions and the cov qi 
erings are either in 1 
yellow or mauve | 


with a bit of blue 

green here and there 

Preserved in excel- 

lent condition, they 

give this room a 

comfortable distinc- 
tion 




















House & Garden 


ROCK GARDENING tn2 the NORTHWEST 


The Alpine Gardens of Portland, Oregon, where Climate and Surroundings Are Admirably 


Adapted to the Success of these Miniature Mountain Plantings 


























H. and DREW SHERRARD 














































































amount of beauty have been achieved 
by a thick clipped ground cover of 


()' [ here in Port! ad. Oregon. we 
have a cit ot rom lhe tlowers 


are everywhere, tor it unusual English ivy, planted either on the 
Portlander who is so dead to civi bare slope or among retaining stones. 
pride as not to plant his hedge of Sometimes a wall of brick, stone or 
Caroline Testout or curtain his porch cement is used, which may or may | 
with fragrant climber But it i not be covered with ivy or Ampelop- 
probably not so well known that Port sis Veitchii, but which is almost in- 
land is ideally suited te the cultur evitably surmounted by that hand- 
of all types of hardy garden flowers, some but overworked shrub, Coton- 
and notably of rock and alpine plants easter horizontalis. 

This latter class of gardening is But by far the prettiest effects on 
comparatively new here, and the num these banks are obtained by a com- 
ber of its devotees far less than that bination of rocks with rock plants 
of the rose-growing multitudes, but and low shrubs. Such walls are 
its popularity is increasing Chere 


found here and there all over Port- 
land and ought to be more numerous 
than they are, for in addition to the 
bright picture they present in the 
gray days of early spring, the rock 
plants clothe and beautify the stone 
Covering the bank at the left of this alpine garden is a with their compact tufts and close- 

close-clinging mat of Thymus lanuginosus ' clinging blankets of foliage during 
the rest of the year. 


are everal good reasons for this. 

In the first place, there are a charm 
and a beauty about alpines that ar 
quite their own and give them a unique 
appeal for the garden lover Chen 
the climate of Portland, abundantly 
moist and lacking the scorching sum 





mer of the Eastern 
and Middle-Western ——E—E—>EeEEy————— , a 
States, is favorable 
to their growth As 
far as the gardener 
18 conc rned. the ch 


Building the Wall 


The building of 
such a wall is a task 
for the rock gar- 
dener rather’ than i 
the stone-mason, for 
the plants do better 
if planted during 
the work of con- 
struction. Where 
this is impossible, 
ample spaces __be- 
tween rocks should 
be provided for their 


mate approxim ites 
that of the south of 
England, so that the 
fascinating array of 
English garden 
books can be used as 
a guide for the ama 
teur with little or no 
variation, 





Natural Situations 


Jones later accommoda- 
. . 3 
Also, rock and ore E wee the (Above) A western tion, and all spaces | 
ys , vegetable garden of rock garden on a =~ FF vs ‘ 
, An gard n | - a ‘ay abteneniee ‘Tee hp ee Par a oe with gee 
definite need in attractive ornamental ' veloped along artistic soul, AN exce ent : 
Portland A large rockwork 4 natural lines material for this 
percentage of its rockwork is at hand 
homes are built on Right) At the foot (Below) Dorothy in the dark brown 
hillsides or in se of a rockery one often Perkins roses every 15 basalt of which the 
tions where street ees the velvety leaves feet, with ivy and heights about Port- 
grading has left the and large blossoms of . 


ferns between, cover 


primroses this shady wall 


land and along the 
Willamette River 
are largely made up. 

The favorites for these wall plant- 
ings seem to be white rockcress (Ara- 
bis albida), basket-of-gold (Alyssum 
saxatile compactum), and the purple 
rockcress (Aubrietia deltoides). Per- 
ennial candytuft (Jberis sempervi- 
rens) is another most satisfactory 
plant, and no wall garden ought to 
be considered complete without rock 
pinks, with their abundant masses of 
spicy bloom in May and June, and 
dear little gray-green tufts in winter. 

The sea-pink or thrift (Armeria 
maritima) is a neat little plant much 
in favor for edging walks and borders, 
as well as for wall planting. Snow- 
in-summer (Cerastium tomentosum) 
is seen in every rockery, its silvery 
gray foliage combining well with 

(Continued on page 58) 


building sites at 
some height above 
the street level. In many cases a steep 
turf bank finishes the lawn: in others 
retaining walls are found necessary, 


an 


and, of course. quite a number of 
people, having an attractive dry wall, 
or rock-studded bank, will commit 
the horticultural crime of draping it 
with those stringy abominations, 
Vinca minor and Evonymus radicans 

It would be an excellent thing if 
every owner of such a lot might read 
Mr. A. Clutton-Brock’s excellent 
chapter on the treatment of steep 
banks in his “Studies in Gardening.” 
It may be assumed that many of them 
have, or havé successfully thought 
out the problems themselves, for nu 
merous examples of tasteful treat 
ment of such banks may be found. In 
many of these, neatness and a certain 
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GARDEN 


The Results Which Have Been Attained on a Fifty-foot Lot Where Small Space 


66 AVING fun?” says a neighbor jok- 

ingly over the fence, when I am on 
my hands and knees weeding in the hot sun, 
or performing the rather strenuous operation 
of trenching a strip for some of my particular 
flower pets. 

“Yes,” is the-reply, “‘ ‘Having fun’ is right!” 
I doubt very much if the neighbor believes this, 
but nevertheless it is the truth. I am really 
having fun, and not working as she supposed. 

To many, no doubt, these little duties are 
the worst of tasks, but to me gardening is 
play, enjoyable and lovable all the way through, 
and many pleasant hours are passed with the 
hoe, fork and wheelbarrow. The watering 
pot, although heavy when filled, is easily car- 
ried, and whenever there are thirsty plants it 
willingly goes forth. After a rain the hoe 
presents itself and using it becomes interesting. 
One feels on time and accomplishing much 
as it cuts through the mellow soil. What is 
work, anyway? Is it not often merely the 
point of view one takes? 

How restful, refreshing and satisfying is a 
garden, and how wonderful are its occupants, 
performing miracles before our very eyes! 
One must be stone indeed who is not enchanted 
by its spell. A flower is something more than 
just a flower; there is something great and 
noble about it, something we feel but find it 
difficult to express. 
Supplying the simple 
needs of a garden be- 
comes a rare privilege 
which carries its own re- 


Through one 
of the rose 
archese you 
look down 
the main 


ward. path, bor- 
dered with 

The Flower Space mixed peren- 
nials, to the 


My lot is 50’ by 175’, 
and more than half of 
it is occupied by the 
house and garage. Flow- 


rear garden 


Failed to Discourage Abundant Planting 


W. P. FRANKLIN 
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ers of the following kinds 
and numbers claim the 
remainder: 275 iris, 
150 rose bushes, 25 ram- 
blers, 150 delphiniums, 
200 phlox, 50 chrysan- 
themums, 25 pyrethrums, 








way and 
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Cobea climbs over 
the workroom door- 


mare : trellis while ramblers 
and honeysuckles are 
being developed 
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The garden is entirely fenced in and 
trellised, assuring privacy. Grape 
vines cover most of one side, and 
rambler roses the other. More than 
half of the property, which is 50’ by 
175’, is occupied by house and garage 


on the 


In May the iris path 
is all but. blocked 
by the wonderful 
blooms and grace- 
ful, sword-like fol- 
iage of the plants 


500 gladioli, 30 dahlias, and small cuantities 
of trollius, hardy asters, linum, lupines, orien- 
tal poppies, lilies, etc. 

The garden is entirely fenced and trellised, 
even to a gate which closes the driveway, afford- 
ing protection from neighboring dogs, con- 
fining my own Scottish terrier when necessary, 
and above all giving a large measure of priv- 
acy. Grape vines cover the best of one side, 
rambler roses the other. Lombardy poplars 
and shrubs occupy the rear and with the 
house, shrubs, vines and gate closing in the 
front, make the seclusion complete. 


Seclusion and Birds 


Someone has said that seclusion and flowers 
make the ideal garden, and to my mind one 
is as essential as the other, especially in built- 
up sections. I should include birds also, al- 
though the lives of mine are much endangered 
and many sacrificed by a neighbor’s cat, whose 
favorite rendezvous is the foot of the bird- 
bath, where he awaits their coming to drink 
and springs upon them unawares. I am try- 
ing to devise some means of protecting them. 
Many seem aware of the danger and will fore- 
go being refreshed rather than take any chances 
with Tom, flying to within a foot of the bath, 
hovering over it a few seconds and then flying 
away. The bath is elevated 4’ on the stump 
of a large cherry tree to 
which evonymus clings 
effectively. .Around this 
natural pedestal are 
white Japanese iris, their 
dodeind which foliage being particular- 
cluster the ly adapted to this situa- 
large blooms tion. 
of white Of 
Japanese Iris 


The bird bath 
is set on an 
old cherry 
stump some 
4 high, 


course there is a 
sundial, with its sugges- 
tion of love and romance, 
reminding one of the 
olden days as it silently 
marks the sunny hours. 
It is situated just beyond 
a rose covered arch, 
where the main path di- 
vides, forming a triangle 
(Continued on page 62) 
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SAUTE OG 


In communities 
where fruit trees 
are plentiful it is 
often feasible for 
a number of own- 
ers to unite in 
purchasing a large 
power sprayer : 
whose original 

cost, maintenance 

and services can 


be shared by ail. 
Courtesy of Bate- 
man Mfg. Co. 





Right { knapsack 
prayer in use. Its 
eight is supported by 
1 broad shoulder strap, 
leaving the hands free 
fo operate the nozzle 
Oniy occasional pump 
img i needed to main 
un the air pressure 





A pump sprayer to be attached to 
a barrel containing the insecticide 
A simple agitating device keeps the 
liquid well mixed. Courtesy D. B. 
Smith & Co. é 








(Above The com 
pressed air knap 
sack sprayer 

which is pumped 
up by mean 
the central handle 
is the best type of 
smail apparaty 


The pump sprayer 
above is designed 
to be used with a 
pail of liquid. The 
two tubes go in 
side the pail and 
an outside foot= 
piece holds them 
in place while op- 
erating. Courtesy 
D.B. Smith & Co. 


Several go d 
makes are on the 


market 


a 


A man-power de- 
vice used for or- 
chard work where 
considerable spray- 
ing is to be- done. 
It can be mounted 
on an ordinary 
farm wagon. 
} Courtesy Bateman 
Mfg. Coa. 
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SHRUB 


Buddleia 


Clethra 
Deutzia 


Forsythia 


Philadelphus 
Prunus 
Rhus 

Ribes 

Spirea 
Viburnum 
Vitex 
Diervilla 


Althea 

Acer Japonica 
Aralia spinosa 
Baccharis 
Cercis 
Chionanthus 
Cornus 


Rhus Cotinus 


Althea 
Berberis 
Crataegus 





Hydrangea panicu 
, lata 


Privet 
Pyrus 


Spirea 
oyringa 


VINE 


Actinidia 


Akebia 


Ampelopsis 


Bignonia 


Evonymus 
Honeysuckle 


Wistaria 


FLOWER 


Anemone 
Begonia 
Calla 


Canna 
Caladium 
Dahlia 


Gladiolus 


Ranunculus 
Montbretia 


Zephyranthus 





Calycanthus Floridus 


Lonicera tartarica 


Clematis pan ulata 


Exochorda grandiflora | 


A Condensed Ready Reference 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S GARDENING GUIDE 


for the 











FOR 1920 


Year on Culture and Selection of 


Vegetables, Flowers and Shrubs and for Planting, Spraying and Pruning 


COMMON NAME 





Address individual garden problems to The Information Service 
19 West 44th Street, Ne 


House & GarpDeEn, } 


w York City 


SHRUBS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


a 
SEASON OF 


HEIGHT BLOOM 


| 
COLOR | 
| 


DIRECTIONS 


For Masses and Borders 


























Butterfly shrub 6’- & Pink, lilac, violet uly to frost A new flowering shrub, but one of the best; sunny position and fairly rich soil 

Strawberry shrub 4’— 6’ Brown | May Flowers are delightfully fragrant. 

Sweet pepper bush 5’— 7’ White | July-Aug. One of the best of the smaller shrubs; very fragrant. 

Jeutzia 4-6 | White, pink une Very free flowering; a great favorite for grouping. 

Pearl bush 5’— 6 White | May-June Good for cutting; best effect obtained through massing with other shrubs; charming flowers | 

Golden Bell 4’— 5’ Yellow April Large yellow flowers blossom before the leaves appear. } 

Tartarian Honeysuckle 4"— 6’ White, pink, yellow, May-June Most striking when clumped; strong grower; free blossoming. 

| re 

Mock-orange 6’-10° | White oe Profuse bloomers; a-valued and favorite shrub. 

Flowering plum 8’-10’ Deep pink | May Flowers of a beautiful shade. i i 

Sumach 15’ White July-Aug. Suited for damp places; brilliant in the fall. ; 

Flowering currant 4’ Yellow ~ ril-May Fragrant; nice foliage; grows well even in moist spots. ’ 

| Bridal Wreath 4’— 6 White ay-June A shrub of exceptional gracefulness. 
| Snowball 12’ White May. June There are many varieties; each has some good point. 
| Chaste Tree 5’— 6 Lilac | Aug.-Sept. Graceful; long spikes; flowers late in summer. | 
| Weigela 6’ 8’ Red, white, pink | June-July Of robust habit, blooms profusely, and easy growth. (Eva Rathke especially fine; flowers con- 
' - =o} | tinuously; very deep color.) 
= | 
= Pree = nities shinies +e 
~-¥er Individual Specimens 
= SO as in | 

} | =. ( | 
|_Roseot Sharon - -—8'=12” Rose, white- ~Aug.-Oct Among. the best of tall shes Seer ta Srl Ge ).especially fine | 
| Japanese maple 6’-10’ .| Foliage, various } Leaves of many distinct shapes and attractive coloring’ pecially in early spring 
| Angelica tree | 10’-15 White | Aug. Unique tropical looking. 

Groundsell tree 10’—12’ White fluffy seed pods in fall. i t | <i 
udas tree -- } 10-12" © | Rosy pink | April-May Flowers before leaves appear; very attractive. “Re ' | 
fhite fringed tree 8’—12’ White une | Very distinctive and atcractive in appéarance; flowers resemble fringed decoration | 

Dogwood! -~ « 15’—20’ White, red May Not symmetrical in shape but very striking; foliage highly colored in autumn: ' | 

Smoke tree 12’ Smoke colored July Very distinctive, flowers in feathery clusters Fi | 

j 
' For Hedges and Screens | 

Rose of Sharon 8’—12’ Rose, white Aug.-Oct. See above; plant close, 15” to 18” 

a barberry 3’ P Absolutely hardy; foliage light green, brilliant in autumn with scarlet berries 
lawthorne 12’-15 White, red May-June Very attractive; many different forms; long lived. Colored fruits } 

Hydrangea paniculata | 6’-10’ White to rose Aug.-Sept. Color changes; very hardy; one of the best late flowering shrubs; enormous flower panicles 

' | 

Privet To 8 Most popular formal hedge plant; plant close, 8’ to 10”; prune to shape frequently. New 

. , ” / , - varieties hardier than Californta.- 

Japan quince 6’— 8’ Bright scarlet Early May Set 15” apart; makes a dense hedge; réquires a little pruning 

Spirea 6’— 8’ White May-June Plant 144’ to 2’ apart; very graceful in formal hedge; especially for boundary lines. } 

Lilac 15’—-20’ White, pink, lilac May-June Plant 2’ to 3’; very fragrant; good for along walls, etc. Japonica latest blooming | 

| 
| 





COMMON NAME 


Silver vine 


Akebia 


Boston ivy 
Trumpet vine 
Virgin's Bower 


Evonymus 


Woodbine 


Wistaria © 


Pink, red, white, ‘yellow 


VINES 


FLOWERS 


Whitish with purple centers; A. Chinensis, yellow 


Violet brown; cinnamon center in spring 
Foliage highly colored in fall 


Very-large trumpet shape; red or orange 


Fragrant pure white flowers in August and Sep- 


| tember : 
Foliage, green or green and white 


| 
Red, yellow and white; very fragrant 
| 


Purple or white; immense pendent panicles 


REMARKS 


Very rapid growing with dense foliage; good for arbors, trellises, etc. 
ing 

Good where dense shade is not required; very graceful in habit. 

Most popular of all vines for covering smooth surfaces such as brick and stone walls, 
setting out dormant plants:prune back to 6”. 

Semi-climbing, especially aot for covering rough stone work, tall stumps, porch trellises, ete 
Unique and artractive foliage. 

Extremely hardy and robust; most satisfactory late flowering vine. Especially good for porches. 
Flowers followed by feathery silver seed pods. 

Extremely hardy; good in place of English ivy in cold sections. Evergreen. 

Old favorite; one of the most popular for porches and trailing covers. Sunny position; good 
variegated foliage. 

Of twining, not clinging habit, especially good for pergolas, etc. 
ble support. Sunny position; rich soil 


Edible fruits after flower- 


et In | 


Attains great height w <b suita- 





SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS 





TT . | SEASON OF 
HEIGHT COLOR BLOOM 
el — J EP ee + eel 
12”-18” | White, crimson, pink, blue July-Sept. 
12”-18”* | Pink, yellow, red - June-Sept 
18”-24” | Yellow, white June-Sept. | 
2’ 6’ Pink, yellow, red, white June-Oct. 
18”"—5’ Foliage) green or variegated ga € 
2’— 6’ Vhite, pink, yellow, red, variegated June-Oct 
- § uly to frost 
2’ | White, yellow, scarlet May-June 
2 4’ Red, yellow, scarlet | June-Oct. 
18” Blue, pink, yellow, scarlet une-Oct. 
2”- 3’ | hite uly-Sept. 
8”-10” White, pink une-Sept. 








DIRECTIONS 





Plant in May in sheltered position, in groups, about 6” x 6”. Hardy. 
Start in heat, or plant in rich light soil in open, Water freely. 
Plant suitable varieties in rich warm soil. Ploney of water; store for winter in warm tempera- 
ture. 
Start in heat, or plant dormant roots in rich soil. Store for winter. 
Sheltered, sermi-shaded position, light rich soil. Store in warm place. 
Start in heat or outdoors after danger of frost, in deep, rich soil; thin and disbud for good 
blooms. 
Succession of plantings from April to June for continuous bloom; store cool for winter. 
Single and double forms; easily grown; good for cuttings. 
Culture similar to that of gladiolus. Plant 3” to 6” each way; take up or protect. 
Culture same as above but should be stored for winter. 
Plant out in May, or start in heat. June and July planting for late flowers. 
for masses or borders; plant two clumps, in early spring. Store like gladioli. 


et 
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PTS HOROUGH ry r of truit tree 1s 
if it t wigh tor th ray 
to , exposes ist 
' in al ; t} 
| eT | t t t { 1 
if | the m t ( f ‘ ecially 
! t i ‘ th necessitates 
iy ! t direction 
( hoos rathes rn or the work 
ke ot thre I iil ‘ | wn a ic il 
wasted Where the spt ny for San Jose 
or 0 r fort i = t 1 ite good plan 
to climb up into the tree to reach its interior 
the more effectivel In doing this be careful 
not to break the | " 
( % | [)]} ISH in the vater-lily pool or out 
J door wjuatic garden \ ill do much to keep 
the water clean and free trom the mosquito 
larva which in their absence will be sure to 
infest it during warm weathe: (Juite apart 
from this practical consideration, the fish are 
often desirable because of the pi ising efiect 
of their bright colors as they swim about It is 
a simple matter to care for the more hardy and 
les expensive kind Ces ional teeding only 


is necessary for them in fair-sized outdoor 
pool When cold weather approach s and the 
pool is emptied for the winter the goldfish may 
bn placed in an aquarium indoor , OF sold or 


given awa\ Four or five fish, depending upon 


their size, will be enough to keep a ten-foot 
pool in condition 

FILLING poison ivy ! roblem the gar 

dener must often tac It can be accom 


plished only by removing the roots—merel, 
cutting away th vine abov rround will not 
permanently destroy it Heavy leather gloves 


should be worn whil it th work; and they 


had better be thrown away afterward, because 
the noxious element in the vines will adhere 
to them and retain its virulency for weeks 
After the uy 
sprinkled over the ground wher they wert will 


rooting 1s finished a little kerosene 


discourage any small rootlets which may be 
left However. this will render the soil unfit 
for other planting and should be resorted to 


only whe nh necessa;©ry 


EEDS in the lawn and along walks 
\ driveways, etc., must, like poison ivy, be 
killed root, stock and branch, if you do not 
want them to r ippear \ regular weed-kill 
ing tool can be bought which will cut them off 
below the surface of the ground, or a tew drops 
of gasolene or kerosene on the crown ol the 
plant will effectually discourage it Many of 
the tall-growing strong weeds can be pulled up 
by hand 


RTIFICIAL watering in both the flower 
A and vegetable gardens is almost invari 
ably necessary at some time during the season 
When the need for it arises, do a thorough job. 


Mere sprinkling of the 
more harra than good 


ground does almost 
it encourages the for 
mation of roots so near the surface that they 
will be quickly killed by succeeding dry 
he moisture must reach the deep 
feeding roots where, in addition to being taken 


weather 


~ _ , 
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Brie} Pointers on the Road to Success in the Flower and Vegetable Gardens, 
the Home Orchard, and About the Grounds 













FOR 


R. S. ELLE 
up promptly by them and distributed through 
the plant’s system along with the soil nourish 
ment the surplus will he less subject to evap- 
After each watering the surface soil 
should be raked or lightly cultivated to prevent 
ts baking and to conserve the moisture deeper 


oration 


S' I?’S or cuttings from the privet bushes can 
x 


be successfully taken at almost any time 


during the season of active growth. The ter- 
minal twelve inches or so of the branches are 
the best for this purpose. They should be 


thrust into damp.sand in a sheltered, shady 
place outdoors, and kept watered until they 
form good roots. Then they may be planted 
where they are to grow, soaking them with 
water as they are set in the ground. It is a 
wise plan to shade them from the hot sun for 
a few days after planting. In this manner a 
large stock of privet can be developed ina few 


Ve 


rs from only two or three original bushes. 


x ip tie up plants properly to supporting 
stakes or other devices there is no better 
material than raffia, which can be bought from 
any concern dealing in garden supplies. It 
lasts longer than string, is far stronger for its 
weight, is easily knotted and looks: well even 
after long exposure to the weather. It can 
usually be purchased in either the light buff 
natural color, or stained green, brown or other 
neutral and inconspicuous tone. When tying 
remember always to allow for the subsequent 
growth of the plant. If the tie is made too 
tight there is danger of the plant being choked 
as its stem increases in s1ze. 


FT HE compost heap is an invaluable garden 
| asset. Into it should go almost everything 
discarded from the planted area passe flower 
stalks, grass clippings, bits of sod. soil from 
the emptied pots and seed flats, vegetable tops 

anything that will rot and unite to form a 
rich soil full of humus, except seed-bearing 
weeds. The heap should be forked over occa- 
sionally to assist in the decomposition of its 
contents. Such a pile is inoffensive odorously 
or otherwise, and it yields wonderfully rich 
and useful soil. 


NUFFICIENT fertilizer in the soil is essen- 
wJ tial to the success of any garden; you can- 
not grow good flowers. vegetables, fruit or 
even grass on impoverished ground. Nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash are the three 
necessary chemicals which are most likely to 
be lacking. A complete, balanced fertilizer 
contains all of these, preferably, for general 
use, in the proportions of 4 per cent nitrogen, 
8 per cent available phosphoric acid, and 10 
per cent potash. In buying fertilizer, go to a 
reliable firm with an established reputation to 
maintain. 


“Hy rING the grass of the lawn may not 
A be exactly recreation, but it’s essential to 
the good appearance and upkeep of the sod. 
During the growing season, especially in damp 
weather, it should be done at least once a week 
or more often if conditions warrant it. If the 
grass is allowed to grow too high it will mat 
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under the machine and be difficult to cut. Fur- 
thermore, the clippings will be so long that 
they will need raking or sweeping up to pre- 
vent their choking the roots and blades under 
them. Short clippings, say from one-half inch 
to one inch long, such as result from frequent 
cutting, will do none of these things. If, for 
any reason, the grass is allowed to grow long, 
go over it twice with the mower—the first time 
with the cutting bar and blades set high, and 
the second time with normal adjustment. This 
regulation is a simple matter. 


HEN new stock arrives from the nur- 

sery it is a good plan to substitute cop- 
per wire for the iron wire with which the iden- 
tification labels are attached. The copper will 
last indefinitely instead of rusting through in 
a few months. Lost labels are the usual result 
of trusting to the cheap wire which the ma- 
jority of nurseries use for this purpose. Par- 
enthetically, leave plenty of room for growth 
when refastening the label to the tree, else the 
wire will eventually cut into the bark and 
cause trouble. 


Lp small seeds can be sown easily if 
they are mixed with a little dry sand or 
finely pulverized earth. This makes it pos- 
sible to distribute them much more evenly than 
if you attempt to plant them by themselves. 


ARE or thinly grassed patches in the 

established lawn should have fine, well- 
rotted manure or compost forked into them 
and then be sown thickly with good seed. 
Where these patches are only a few feet in ex- 
tent the back of a spade can be used to firm 
them down after remaking. Thorough water- 
ing is advisable after the fresh seed has been 
put. on. 


YUTTING flowers for the house calls for 
more care than many people realize. In 
the first place the blooms should be literally 
cut with a pair of heavy scissors-—not broken 
off by hand, leaving ragged, bruised ends on 
both the blossom stem and the parent stalk. 
As soon as the cut is made the stem should be 
placed in cold water to prevent the entrance of 
air into its exposed pores. Cutting should be 
done early in the morning, while the plants 
are still fresh after the night’s coolness. Ob- 
servance of these suggestions will result in the 
flowers lasting longer in the vases. Badly 
wilted flowers can often be revived by placing 
them in hot water. 


V ANY transplanted vegetables are lost by 
i leaving them exposed to the direct rays 
of the hot sun during the first few days after 
they are set in their permanent places. The 
shock of moving them from the seed bed to 
the garden row is severe, and they should be 
cared for sensibly until they have had time to 
re-establish themselves. Abundant water is 
one requirement, and shade from the sun an- 
other. The latter can be supplied by news- 
papers or cheesecloth canopies over the sorts 
which are planted close together in rows, and 
berry baskets of suitable size for those which 
are in hills or otherwise separated. 
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By Using a Service Table Equipped for Electrical Appliances the Overhead Wires are 


U  Ggtertg: wep situation often re- 

veals itself when the new home 
is’ all built and the family begin to 
live in it. All of the bigger problems 
of exterior architecture and floor plans 
appear daily less vital. The small 
conveniences, apparently so insignifi- 
cant when planned, become the true 
means to family comfort. The inci- 
dentals in building actually become 
the requisites to comfortable living. 
This is especially true as revealed in 
the presence or absence of electrical 
outlets. 

Have you really considered the 
comfort and air of distinction that 
proper table appliances bring to the 
dining room? Consider the chafing 
dish—not the old alcohol type, but 
the modern electric chafing dish, re- 
cently graduated from college func- 
tions and promoted to a position of 
trust on the dining room table; the 
percolator; and the round, radiant 
grill for the perfect concoction of 
oeufs brouillés aux champignons, a 
delight for the midday breakfast! 
The eggs scrambled delicately are laid 
upon crisp toast and offer a couch for 
a layer of mushrooms. A silver dish 
completes the frame for this picture 
of epicurean delight. 


Installing Outlets 


The usefulness of electrical table appliances 
may be increased by the installation of out- 
lets on the table itself connected by cord with 
a floor receptacle, thus doing away with in- 
convenience resulting from connections with 
Where two harmonious 


overhead fixtures. 
rugs are placed upon the floor instead 
of the traditional one large rug, the 
open space between the two rugs will 
permit the passage of the protected 
cord from the table outlet to the floor 
receptacle. 

Those having the one large rug with 
no visible aperture through which to 
run a cord will find special uses for a 
wired portable serving table having a 
two-way or three-way cluster plug 
screwed on to the table top in some 
convenient place. Usually this serv- 
ing table is operated from and con- 
nected with a special cord running to 
a nearby baseboard receptacle. If, 
however, three appliances are to be 
operated at the main table in prepar- 
ing a breakfast or luncheon, a No. 12 
wire should be installed in the floor 
receptacle to take care of the load, 
i. e., round grill using 600 watts, per- 
colator 500 watts, and the toaster 600 
watts, making a total of 1,700 watts. 

Electricity may be considered to 
flow as a current along a conductor 
very much as water flows through a 
pipe. The current of electricity is 
measured in amperes which state the 
quantity passing through the con- 
ductor in one second. The pressure 
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Eliminated and Labor Reduced to a Minimum 
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Instead of the unsightly wire dangling from a fixture, the central 

floor plug should be used in the dining room. The wire can be 

run through or between the rugs and attached to a box let into 

the apron of the dining table. It is a simple matter then to 
plug in the toaster or other electrical table devices 


will be 
service. 


which causes the current to flow is measured 
in volts. The term watt is merely a unit of 
power, and denotes the power used when one 
volt causes one ampere of current to flow. The 
watts consumed when any given current flows 
under any pressure can always be found by 
multiplying the current in amperes by the 
pressure in volts. Thus, watts = amperes 
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A great step-saver for the maidless household or the maidless 
night is the electrically equipped serving table. On the bottom 
of the top shelf is a two or three-way cluster plug, attached 
connecting with the base plug, and which serves the percolator, 
chafing dish or whatever equipment is necessary 


volts. These are but simple things, 
but the electric householder should 
understand them. 

On maid’s night out, the Thursday 
night or Sunday evening meal may be 
cooked right at the table. With the 
aid of proper appliances, cookery may 
now be considered from the standpoint 
of development of appliances rather 
than by any increase in the subtleties 
of the art. Modern appliances for the 
table promote the joy of extracting, to 
best advantage, the flavors and good- 
ness that lie dormant in good food. 

The hostess may preside and do the 
tasting with her own silver spoon. 
Seasoning can be added at the right 
moment and the food served hot from 
shining pan or graceful utensil. Such 
a meal cooked at the table in the pres- 
ence of the family and guests adds a 
certain cosiness and is conducive to 
good fellowship. 

Where there is no help available, 
the self-serving dining room becomes 
a necessity. With a couple of good 
table appliances properly connected, a 
“table butler” at the left, a hostess 
may be practically independent and 
still entertain a limited number of 
guests. With careful planning and 
proper preparation beforehand, there 
smoothness, ease and comfort in the 

However, it avails but little to know 


what should be done if definite directions are 
not given as to how it may be done. 


Preparing for the Maidless Meal 


The dining room table is set earlier in the 


The softly shaded lights, the lustre 
of the silverware, the glimmer of pol- 
ished glasses, the graceful lines of the 
electrical appliances add to the festive 
atmosphere of the room. 

When the guests have gathered 
about the table, the first course may 
be celery soup previously heated and 
poured while boiling hot into thermos 
pitchers, now ready to serve in small 
bowls. These bowls are then col- 
lected on a silver tray that is passed 
and returned to the table butler, on 
the lowest shelf of which is an elec- 
tric plate warmer whence come forth 
the plates for the next course. This 
may be crab meat, which is already 
cooking merrily in the electric chafing 
dish in front of the hostess. 

At her right is a small serving table 
containing round radiant grill and 
percolator. The grill is connected and 
mushrooms are broiling beneath rays 
of fiery heat divested of its former 
soot and smoke. Toast is made on 
top of the grill. How the household 
gods must love the appetizing odors 
that ascend as an offering when these 
champignons stoved in the lower pan 
are extracted and delicately deposited 
on the crisp hot toast, then passed on 

(Continued on page 90) 
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and Tubs 


Oy b upon a tin thers was a 
busines man who, upon buying 
his first house, bought simultaneously a 
plumber’s kit. He was sure he could 
save a lot of money by attending to 
himself ne day a 
imple faucet sprung a simple leak. He 


confidently u 


simple matter 


ada complicated tool and 
the result was a vast sea of trouble 
Plumber Expense! It is not neces 
“ary to draw the moral 

Che plumbing in the house is akin 


to the alimentary canal in the human 


body, and is as complicated a system as 
is the alimentary canal Lhe system of 
plumbing in the house is a series of 


pipe which carries water to the house. 
and climinates it as it carries with it 
various forms ot waste, connecting the 
house with the main sources of water, 


gas and with the sewage system. The 


best plumbing is that which effects these things 


with the least deterioration and with the 


mixture of sewer gas and foreign matter 





ast 


very community has its own plumbing laws 


and regulations. ‘This is true unless one builds 


in very rural sections 

where there is no 

lhove Thi 

sewage system. How 

ever, this article will 

deal only with con ide. From the 

ditions in which a 
Hlenry ¢ Fric 

scwage system pre 


vails. 


Plumbing Laws 


As will be seen 
by the 
excerpts from the 
plumbing laws of 
New York City, the 


ordin iry 


following 


housewife 
need not worry about 
transgressing the 
law, as everything, 
from the material 
used to the size of it 
and the laying of it, 
is controlled And 
the plumber is sup 
posed to know these 
rules before he is 
licensed, 

All materials must 
be of the best qual 
ity, free from de 
fects, and all work 
must be executed in 
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a thorough, work 
manlike manner. 
All cast-iron pipes 
and fittings must be 
uncoated, sound, evl 
indrical and smooth, 
free from cracks, 
sand holes and other 
defects, and of unt 
form thickness and 
of the grade known 
in commerce as “ex 


tra heavy” arranged. ( 


York home of the 
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egelable 
ink is roll rim English 
porcelain, with trays 
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On these Simple Rules the Kitchen System is Based 
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Gilbert 


was the architect of 
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in the Long Island home of the late F. W. Woolworth the kitchen fixtures include porcelain sink, 
and wood drain boards, metal work table and French hooded range, the whole conveniently 
Courtesy of Bramhall-Deane Co 


kitchen 


wood to 
smashing of dishes. Drain 


of Meyer & Sniffen 


The size, weight and maker’s name 
must be cast on each length of pipe. 

All joints must be made with picked 
oakum and molten lead and be made 
gas-tight. Twelve ounces of fine, soft 
pig lead must be used at each joint for 
each inch in the diameter of the pipe. 

All wrought iron and steel pipes must 
be equal in quality to “standard” and 
must be properly tested by the manu- 
facturer. All pipe must be lap-welded. 
No plain black or uncoated pipe will 
be permitted. 

Each building must be separately 
and independently connected with a 
public or private sewer, or cesspool, ex- 
cept where a building is located on the 
rear of the same lot with another build- 
ing, when its plumbing and drainage 
system may be connected to the house- 
drain of the front building behind the 


house trap and fresh air inlet which shall be 
used for both buildings if sewer connected; 
or may be connected to an existing cesspool of 
front house and be provided with a separate 
house trap and fresh air inlet. 


Further Provisions 


inother sink in the Frick 


is metal encased Where there is no 
prevent sewer in the street 
or avenue, and it is 
possible to construct 
a private sewer to 
connect in an adja- 
cent street or avenue, 
a private sewer must 
be constructed. It 
must be laid out- 
side the curb, under 
the roadway of the 
street. 

All pipes and traps 
should, where pos- 
sible, be exposed to 
view. They should 
always be readily 
accessible for inspec- 
tion and repairing. 

In every building 
where there is a lead- 
er connected to the 
drain, if there are 
any plumbing fix- 
tures, there must be 
at least one 4” pipe 
extending above the 
roof for ventilation. 

The contents of 
settling chamber or 
dust receptacle for 
vacuumcleaners may 
be discharged into a 
plumbing and drain- 
age system. 

Leaders must be 
trapped with cast- 
iron running traps 
so placed as to pre- 
vent freezing. 

Rain-water lead- 
(Cont. on page 82) 


is ash. Courtesy 
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This pantry sink 
in the Frick 
home shows the 
rounded corners, 
metal nickel-plat- 
ed drain board, 
the raised back 
and the double 
compartment 
sink now being 
used in the most 
modern type of 
pantry equip- 
ping. Courtesy 
of Meyer & 
Sniffen 


In the New 
York home of 
Adolph Lewi- 
sohn, the kitchen 
is equipped with 
modern . visible 
plumbing, wood- 
en drain boards, 
French range, 
incinerator, mar- 
ble top work 
table with a pot 
rack above. 
Courtesy of 
Bramhall Deane 
Co. 
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High sinks, glass \ ) 


standards, metal 
draining beards, 
porcelain top tables, 
a vegetable sink and 
a refrigerating room 
are kitchen features 
in the New York 
home of Judge E. 
H. Gary. Courtesy 
of Duparquet Huot 
& Moneuse 
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Sinks should be 
grouped accord- 
ing to their uses 
and placed in a 
good light. Open 
plumbing, com 
pression faucets 
and roll rim 
sinks of English 
porcelain are 
. found in the 
— | Frick group, 
. which is shown 
above. Courtesy 
of Meyer & 
Sniffen 
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& GARDEN dogs I have 
ilready sketched five ol 
the true terrier trilx 
the Airedale, wire Fe 


scott h smooth Fon 


nd Irish Her 

two more which are in 
every way cl ervinhy ot 
your consideration and 


interest the Sealvham 
and the West Highland 
Whit 

Preci ely i porting 
conditions in the hich 
lands of Scotland pro 
duced the rugged OW 
erful, superlativel: 
gann scott oO was 
the Sealyham developed 
among the generally 
similar mountains of 
W ales Hi original 
purpose was the same 

to go to earth after 


mi x 


cx A 





ROBERT S. LEMMON 


badgers, foxes and the The West Highland White terrier is a wholly worthy citizen. 


lesser vermin which 
preyed upon his mas 
ter’s game and poultry 

He is a self contained, independent little 
fellow, this Sealyham. In appearance he some 
what suggests a short-leeged wire fox terrier, 
but his nature is distinctly different. His dis- 
position is more like a Scottie’s than a fox’s, 
although he lacks the highland dog’s uncanny 
He is a splendid 
dog, small enough to fit in anywhere, powerful 
and plucky to take care of himself under 
difficult conditions 


shrewdness and odd ways 


The direct ancestry of the Sealyham, so far 
as we know it, runs back some seventy-five or 
more years. About that time Captain Edwards 
of Sealyham (an estate on the Sealy River) de 
cided that the terriers in his kennels were not 
hundred-per cent badger diggers, so he began 
experiments to improve them. Just what other 
breeds he brought tn for this purpose we are 
not certain, but probably the Dandie Dinmont, 
the bull terrier and the old Welsh cur-dog were 


The Sealvham somewhat resembles a 

sawed-down wire-haired fox terrier. He 

is more stockily built, however. and 
more self-contained in disposition 
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He possesses many of the 


haracteristics of the Scottish terrier, which he closely resembles in all respects except color. 


These four are puppies perhaps six months old 



















He is a rough looking little rascal, but 
a gentleman at heart. His direct an- 
cestry, so far as we know it, runs back 
for three-quarters of a century 


The Sealyham was developed among 
the mountains of Wales to protect his 


badgers and other lesser vermin 


master’s game and poultry from foxes, 
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The Sealyham and the West Highland White, Small Dogs of Large Merit Which Will 


Make Themselves at Home in Either Town or Country 


among them. At all 
events, the result was a 
true sporting terrier, a 
game little rascal that 
today it is a pleasure 
and a source of endless 
satisfaction toown. The 
photographs on this 
page are characteristic 
of him; but only actual 
acquaintance can show 
how wholly desirable 
he is. 

There appears to be 
a vast amount of con- 
fusion in the public’s 
mind about West High- 
land terriers. Many 
think that they are 
merely a white variety 
of the better known 
Scottie. I must con- 
fess that there is justi- 
fication for this, for the 
two dogs are of very 
similar appearance ex- 
cept in the matter of 
color. They really are 
separate breeds, how- 
ever, and each has a 


perfectly good and long ancestry of his own, of 
which his admirers are proud. 

West Highlanders as a pure strain were well 
known in Argylshire seventy years ago. Per- 
haps those kept at Poltalloch were the most 
famous, as we are told that they were first 
shown under the name of Poltalloch terriers. 
They have many of the regular Scottie’s char- 
acteristics and belong in the same general class 
of desirability as do he and the Sealyham. 

All of these small, heavy-coated terriers are 
so hardy that they are quite free from many 


other breeds are heir. 


They are perfectly able to sleep in an un- 
heated stable or kennel and to withstand ex- 
posure to severe weather without being bundled 
up in hand-knit sweaters and goggles. All 
in all, they are superlatively satisfactory in 
both city and country. And they will not 
eat you out of house and home. 


An excellent Sealyham is shown at the 

left—compact, strong and full of true 

sporting terrier readiness to tackle any- 
thing that comes along 
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Where There Is Room to Work and Keep All the Implements, Supplies and 
Various Garden Appurtenances as They Should Be Kept 


O matter how small the garden, the tools 

to be used should be stored in a dry, airy, 
easily accessible and conveniently located place. 
One of my New Jersey clients made just 
enough excavation under the high end of his 
veranda to allow him to stand erect. As four 
feet of lattice-work extends from the floor to 
the ground and as the door opens directly upon 
the middle of his lot, this is a convenient place 
for him and it saves him the cost of a build- 
ing. Several other clients and friends use 
parts of their barns or garages. Until last 
spring I used the house cellar because no other 
place was available on the property I then 
leased. Result: my tools all rusted! 

A cellar is the worst place usually available. 
It is always damp in the summertime, if not 
also at other seasons, and tools kept there are 
sure to deteriorate rapidly. Moreover, it is 
almost invariably inaccessible and generally it 
is poorly lighted. It should be the last place 
to be chosen for operations necessary to do 
under cover or in which to store implements, 
keep seeds, fertilizers, etc. 

So Atlasta Fruit Farm, my present place, is 

to have a garden utility house for 
working with plants under cover 
and for storing tools, seeds, etc., 
because neither the barn nor the 
shed is suited to these purposes. 
As others interested in gardening 
may be in need of such a house, 
the following ideas may be worthy 
of their consideration. 


The Location 


The garden utility house should 
be placed as conveniently as pos 
sible, so as to save steps to the 
garden, orchard, etc. It should 
preferably be upon rising ground 
so as to be well drained. If a cel- 
lar can be placed beneath it, so 
much the better, because this will 
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est quarter of the compass (north), it is more 
easily warmed and lighted by the sun than 
any other form. Then, too, the roof is easier 
to build than is the even span style. Its per- 
haps most conspicuous disadvantages are that 
unless it is made higher than is really neces- 
sary, it has little storage space beneath but 
near the roof, especially on the low side, and 
it is not so sightly. 

The door may be at either end—east or 
west—or on the south, one of the former pre- 
ferred, because this position allows a larger 
glass surface on the south. As it will often be 
necessary to use a wheelbarrow or a hand 
barrow to carry earth, etc., in and out, the 
door should be fully 3° wide. The height 
should be not less than 6’. A window should 
be placed at each end near the back; none on 
the back or north wall itself, partly because 
this space is best for hanging tools and partly 
for keeping the wall freer from cracks. On 
the south wall should be the principal win- 
dows, especially to light the bench placed there, 
but also the whole of the interior. In the 
drawing these are about 3’ x 2’ with 2’ spaces 


between. This allows for three windows. 

The roof may be made of cedar or asbestos 
shingles or one of the patent roofings, pre- 
ferably the former because of their appearance, 
and because they may be used to cover the 
outside walls. If wood shingles are used, they 
may be made more durable by being treated 
with creosote or other wood preservative. For 
a house up to 20’ x 20’ the sills may be of 4” 
x 4” material, the plates and studding 2” x 4” 
scantling. Hemlock, spruce or pine are all 
good for these parts, though cypress is better 
for the sills where the wood must come in 
contact with damp ground either inside or out. 
It is very slow to decay. 


The Bench 


The work-bench, which should extend across 
the full southern front, should be not wider 
than 3° because few people can conveniently 
reach farther back than that. It should be 
high enough to prevent stooping. The back 
should be boarded up 15” or 18” so a large 
pile of soil may be placed upon it and mixed 
without having it either fall behind or spill 

off the front. Both back and sur- 






















































































serve for a basement for a heater 
or for storing roots such as carrots 
and potatoes, though this is less 
desirable than the heater idea. If 
with cellar, the floor should be of 
matched Georgia pine or similar 
long-wearing wood; if without cel- 
lar, then concrete with hard, smooth 
surface is the material. In the 
latter case it will be well to have 
the floor slope to one point, not in 
the center but near one side, where 
a drain with large traps is located 
so the floor may be flooded and 
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face should be of smooth, matched 
1” lumber, preferably Georgia pine 
| because of its hardness and free- 
dom from splinters. For the ordi- 
nary sized garden the potting part 
of the bench need not be longer 
than 6 or 8’; the balance should 
be utilized for carpentry and other 
indoor work and should have a 
vise to hold tools while being 
sharpened, if for no other purpose. 
To allow for this the part where 
the vise is to be attached (unless 
an ordinary carpenter’s vise or a 
patent one is used) should be 2” 
| thick and extend out far enough to 
| attach a portable vise. 

Beneath the bench should be 
bins for soil, manure, flower pots, 
leaf mold, sand, etc. These should 
be backed and sided to prevent 
spilling in these directions. Their 
fronts should have no cleats at the 
floor, so the shovel may be used 
without obstruction in getting out 
soil. Preferably the floor. boards 
(if wood and not concrete is used ) 
should run from back to front, not 











== across the bins, to facilitate han- 


dling and avoid splintering. The 
fronts of the bins are removable 





washed when necessary. When a 
concrete floor is to be made, the | 
sills should be bolted to it, bolts | 
being set in the soft concrete; when 
a wooden’ floor, locust or cedar 
posts set ‘below frost line are ad- 














from slots placed at the uprights. 
A Movable Table 


To supplement the bench a mov- 
able table on small, stout wheels, 
not casters, will be found a great 
convenience, because it can be 








visable. 

If possible to have the high side 
facing south, I would choose the 
style of building shown in the 
drawings, because having this 
largest side in that direction and 
the smallest side toward the cold- 


Movable table. 


Open space for working. 


The ground plan and side elevation (from the inside). 
(B) Bench across entire front of house, divided 
underneath into bins for soil, etc. (C) Door 3' wide. 
Closet 24” x 15" x 5’ or 6’. 
and other large tools hang, with fertilizer sacks on floor. 
(G) 7° x 4 space for articles which 


cannot be hung up. (H) Removable stove 





placed handy to receive flats filled 


(A) with plants during the potting sea- 


son as well as for other purposes. 


(D) If made with a watertight top with 
(E) Space over which epg * a shelf beneath, many light articles 


may be kept here. Above the 
(Continued on page 80) 
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twine from 
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more space for vines 
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Lime is one of the best remedies for 


should be 


spread broadcast and then worked in by 


plow and harrow or wheel-hoe 


When manure is to 
garden it should first 


be added to the 
be distributed in 


evenly spaced piles and then spread 
with a fork 
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After danger of frost is past the winter 
mulch should be taken off the perennial 


beds. 


In removing it avoid disturbing 


bulbs or roots 
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Here is no Shortage of 


DOMESTIC RUGS 


# | T is not the Sloane policy to indulge 

@| in superlatives, but at a time like this, 

= when the shortage of nearly all 
merchandise is universal, there is especial 
significance in the fact that the Sloane 
selections of rugs are the largest in the world. 


Obviously, the greatest source of supply 
is the surest source of satisfaction. 


Take solid color rugs, for example, with deep or 
narrow band borders, these are plentiful in adaptable 
sizes at Sloane's! 


Or figured rugs, in replicas of rich Oriental designs, 
in sizes for every need, in color schemes to harmonize 
with any decoration. 


The weaves are VWViltons and Axminsters, but these 
are merely generic terms—the important thing is that 
the quality is Sloane's! 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Washington D.C. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Danersk Decorative Furniture 


AVE you thought of the 

new homes, like classic 
palaces that crown the hills 
around Santa Barbara; the 
gracious dwellings near Lake 
Minnetonka in the Muinne- 
sotas; all the lovely houses 
in the suburbs of our cities; 
and the great estates on 
Long Island? In each one of 
them there are rooms where 
DANERSK FURNITURE 
is not only appropriate, but 
offers the largest measure of 
beauty and originality in pro- 
portion to its cost. 


Our well constructed chairs 
and cabinets are to our artist 
finishers as the canvas to 
‘the painter. You choose the 
pieces that you want and we 
finish them in some lovely 
scheme that is in harmony 
with your fabrics and draper- 
ies, Without added cost. 








Buy through your decorator 
or dealer or direct. 


Send for latest number of our bulletin, 


“The Danersk” A-B 


| CHARMING SETS ON EXHIBITION AT 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue, 4th Floor 


On the flanking walls grow cerastium, 
Veronica prostrata, 





& 


House 


rock-roses, ferns 


and heuchera, with roses, shrubs and 
perennials above 


Rock Gardening 


in the Northwest 


(Continued from page 44) 


dark, weathered stones. Violas do not 
seem to be as popular as they deserve, 
for they add variety and color to the 
rockery and extend its season of bloom 
well into summer. Besides the types, 
such as Viola lutea and Viola cornuta, 
there are an endless number of hybrids 
of lovely colors and varying habit of 
growth 

One Portland place is attractively 
outlined by a low rocky bank, topped 
by a hedge of pale pink hawthorn, a 
thing of exquisite beauty in May. The 
stones, which are old and weathered, 
are nearly covered with greenery. This 
wall contains most of the plants just 
mentioned, with patches of silver-gray 
sedum (Sedum spathulifolium), and the 
pleasing addition of little groups of the 
smaller bulbs, crocuses, snowdrops, etc. 
Here and there a wild strawberry sends 
its runners among the stones and holds 
up a red fruit to passing children 

The use of terraces gives a good op- 
portunity for wall gardening. A subur- 
ban garden, containing a row of ter- 
races given over to vegetables, dwarf 
fruit trees and annual and perennial 
flowers, has beautifully planted walls. 
Aubrietias, in shades from pale lavender 
to the deepest purple, make vivid 
splashes against the stone. Alyssum, 
both the common sort and a less known 
variety, lemon colored (Alyssum saxa- 
tile citrinum), alternates with patches 
of the startlingly pure white of candy- 
tuft and both the single and double 
arabis. Stretches of the walls are 
blanketed with close-clinging thymes 
(Thymus chamedris and lanuginosus), 
and the rocky slopes are cushioned with 
mossy saxifrages, small sedums and the 
magenta and white varieties of Erinus 
alpinus. 

But wall «planting is not all of rock 
gardening, as many charming bits of 
rockwork in Portland prove. One may 
find all kinds, from the small rockery 
occupying a few square yards on a city 
lot to the elaborately built-up garden 
of the connoisseur containing tons of 
rock and hundreds of choice plants. 


Pe gi ce te 


Jones 


In such a garden as this are grown 
the more delicate alpines, gentians, en- 
crusted saxifrages, the rarer primulas 
and campanulas, as well as the better 
known species. By skillful arrangement 
of rocks and soil, the exposure and 
situation that each plant requires are 
furnished it, so that alpines from Swiss 
peaks grow quite happily beside the 
native moss and sedums. 


Miniature Gardens 


But quite as lovely effects are ob- 
tained in miniature on a small bank of 
well arranged stones and good soil. 
Such a one is found in a small hillside 
garden on Portland Heights, where 
London pride, heuchera, cranesbill, 
mossy saxifrages and all the regular 
favorites make a bright patchwork 
sloping down to the lawn and perennial 
garden. 

Another Portland Heights house, 
looking out over a very high, steep 
slope, is approached by a winding path, 
deeply cut into the bank in places. The 
retaining walls bordering this path are 
hung with the most luxuriant drapery 
of bright flowers, while above them 
perennials and low shrubs carry the eye 
on up to the background of dark firs. 
At the back of the house, a shady rock 
wall and the fir-shaded slope above it 
are used as a setting for numbers of 
charming native plants. 

On seeing such a garden as this, one 
is led to wonder why everybody has 
not one like it. But the reasons are 
natural enough. It is all a compara- 
tively new fashion in gardening to us, 
and possibly the majority of people 
are unaware that there exists a class 
of plants peculiarly adapted to growing 
among rocks. Those who do know it 
and have seen rock gardens may have 
gained the impression that it is a diffi- 
cult game, an expensive hobby. It need 
not be either difficult or expensive, pro- 
vided one is interested enough to give 
time, individual study and labor to it 
himself. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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A well flowered rock wall planted with 
candytuft, alyssum, aubrietia and 


arabis 
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CONTROLLED WITH ONE FINGER 


At the wheel of an Owen Magnetic driving This effortless driving also contributes to 
becomes true sport, unmarred by the tyranny the comfort of your passengers. The ease and 
of mechanics. The vast power is obedient to smoothness of operation make long tours a 


a finger’s touch—a small lever mounted on the pleasure into which weariness rarely intrudes. 
steering wheel controls the thousand speeds, Thus the Owen Magnetic is the favorite 


| 
H 
A 
which the continuous flow of power puts at pleasure car, the car which the owner prefers 
your instant command. to drive. 





Presented in six striking models. 


OWEN MAGNETIC MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, BROADWAY AT 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Car Desired 


To every one, we think, the fine 
electric is the desired car. ' 


Perhaps it is because in grace of line, 
beauty of finish, and artistry of inte- 
rior fittings the electric is unequalled. 


Perhaps it is the superior cleanliness, 


ease of operation and safety of the 
electric. 


Or perhaps it is that while some 
type of pas car is within reach of 
everybody, the fine electric is essen- 
tially the car of the discriminatin}, 
minority. 


This year's Detroit Electric is the 
supreme achievement of years of 
dominance. Every lover of a fine 
car should see it. 


DETROIT ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


The electric was the pioneer en- 
closed car—and it is still the best. 
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in the Northwest 


(Continued from page 58) 


For the care of a rock garden must 
be a labor of love. It cannot be en- 


| trusted to an ordinary gardener who 
| mows the lawn so many days a month 


at so many cents an hour. 
has no knowledge or appreciation of 
alpines; his ideas of gardening are apt 
to run to bedding plants set in con- 
centric rings and parallel lines. You 
must weed your own rockery, or expect 
to find Arenaria montana lifted out, 
along with sheep-sorrel and dandelion. 
To the real enthusiast this is pleasure, 
not work. A genuine Portland rock 
gardener may be found at 9:30 or 10 
p. m. stalking slugs with a flashlight and 
a pail of lime, and enjoying it. 

Where the rockery is a part of a 
small garden, and consequently always 
in evidence, it is customary to lengthen 
its period of beauty by planting small, 
summer-blooming annuals to give color 
when the true alpines have passed their 
season of bloom. One of the best of 
these is that very dwarf alyssum known 


Such a man 


| as Alyssum minimum, which never gets 


higher than three inches and goes on 
spreading and blooming all summer un- 
til a single plant will make a snowy 
circle a foot across. 

One Riverdale garden makes effective 
use in summer of a deep blue lobelia. 
There are fine little poppies (P. alpinum 
and P. nudicaule), which, though called 
perennial, are best planted in succession 
as annuals. The fall-sown plants flower 
in early summer, the spring-sown in 
July and August. The old-fashioned 
portulaca, in its new-fashioned shades, 
preferably the single-flowered sort, is 
charming to fill in with in summer. 
Things like verbenas, petunias, etc., are 
used, but they are rather too large, ex- 
cept for bolder planting. Where the 
effect is to be viewed from a distance, 
or where the stones are large and the 
bold, larger plants are 
good. Valerian, foxgloves, wallflowers 
and California poppies are fine in such 
a place, as are the Wichuraiana and 
pink rambler roses. 

Wherever small plants are used the 
effect is better when they are planted 
in groups. This gives enough of each 
color to hold the eye, and is better 


| than the spattered effect of badly mixed 


plants. Good examples of this are the 
prostrate speedwell, Veronica prostrata, 
and the rock roses or helianthemums. 
former is so small that its fine 
blue does not show up except in large 
groups. The latter plants furnish the 
best pinks to be had in rock plants, 


not purplish, but clear, soft, pastel 
shades. Planted so that a crevice or 
miniature valley is filled with them, 


they make an exquisite piece of color, 
while the same plants scattered among 
other things will not be half so charm- 
ing. The yellow shades in rock roses 
are equally good. 


The selection and arrangement of 
shrubs is important, as the right shrubs, 
well planted, give character and an 
appearance of age to the garden. 
Heathers, especially the very dwarf 
sorts, are always good. Daphne cne- 
orum, the garland flower, is a fine pros- 
trate shrub covered in spring with de- 
liciously fragrant pink flowers. Rock 
sprays, or cotoneasters, are used a great 
deal. Their red berries in winter are 
very attractive, but not more so than 
those of the kinnickinnick, or bear- 
berry, a native creeping shrub that de- 
serves wider appreciation. Prostrate 
junipers find a limited use, though they 
are very desirable. There is a fine na- 
tive sort in the Cascade Mountains, 
which can be transplanted successfully. 
The State flower, Oregon grape (Ber- 
beris aquifolium), is a beautiful shrub, 
though rather large for the rock gar- 
den proper. There is a lower sort 
(Berberis repens), also found wild 
everywhere, which is better. 

People who are so fortunate as to 
have running water, naturally combine 
rock and water gardening, a delightful 
variation. A stream is not necessary, 
however, for a small artificial lily pool 
with rock borders serves very well to 
vary the scheme. Especially if in shade, 
the numerous species of wild ferns are 
ideal for such situations. 


Securing the Plants 


The beginner in rock gardening is 
met with the problem of where to find 
the right plants. Raising them from 
seed, though a slower process than buy- 
ing plants, is much less expensive and 
quite satisfactory, unless one is going 
in for named varieties. On the other 
hand, given a few good plants, any one 
with experience in taking slips can soon 
supply quite an area. American seeds- 
men do not seem to pay a great deal 
of attention to rock plants, but a study 
of catalogues for some years back re- 
veals an increase of interest in the sub- 
ject. In Portland there are one or more 
firms having a good assortment of 
plants, but not of seeds. The favorite 
Portiand way of stocking a _ rockery 
seems to be to get slips and divisions 
from a rock gardening friend; and a 
very good way it is, blessing both the 
garden that gives and the garden that 
receives. 

A Portland garden can be a thing of 
beauty without ever calling upon En- 
glish seedsmen or Swiss alpinists. In 
the State of Oregon are a remarkable 
number of native plants suitable for 
rockwork which can be successfully cul- 
tivated. And for models in the ar- 
rangement and planting of stones, one 
has only to drive up the wonderful 
Columbia River Highway to find cliffs, 
crevices and banks flowering in the 
most beautiful natural profusion. 


Waxing Hardwood Floors 


AX for polishing hardwood 
floors may be purchased, or it 
may be prepared in the follow- 


| lowing manner: 


To a pound of clean beeswax allow 
three pints of turpentine; cut the wax 
into small pieces, place it in a pan set 
in another pan of hot water and allow 
it to melt. Then pour it into the tur- 
pentine, stirring vigorously until the 


| two are thoroughly blended. Place some 


of the wax on a clean flannel cloth and 
rub it on the floor, treating one board 
at a time and rubbing lengthwise. 
Proceed thus until the whole floor 
has been waxed, and then cover a heavy 
brush with flannel, and with it rub the 
floor until it is perfectly smooth; or 
else polish with a heavily weighted 
brush made for the purpose. A waxed 





floor requires about the same care as 
a varnished one, but it has the advan- 
tage that it may be all the more quick- 
ly freshened. Varnish must have time 
to dry, but with waxing the work is 
finished when the floor assumes the 
proper polish. It usually happens that 
some parts of the floor are subjected 
to much more wear than others; so 
whenever possible small rugs should be 
placed at these points. 

When the polish has worn off in spots, 
it is necessary only to warm the wax, 
apply a little with the flannel to the 
bare places and then polish in the usual 
way. If these small spots are carefully 


attended to, the floor will not be like- 

ly to require a complete polishing often- 

er than once or twice a year. 
VALENTINE BOLLERER. 
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Ohe Gnaduring Appeal~ 
of the Dampton Shops 


UCH a dignified dining-room, its ivory 

toned, paneled walls hung with colorful 
tapestries and portraits by old masters and 
its carven chairs covered with quaint needle- 
point, might be found in one of those famous 
Georgian houses which have gained charm 
and distinction with each decade. 


In the spacious galleries of the Hampton 
Shops are such treasures as these, collected 
by our connoisseurs or reproduced by our own 
master cabinet makers with the same care in 
construction and perfection of detail that gave 
permanent value to those pieces designed by 
the old masters. Here also you will find the 
assistance of the Hampton Decorators whose 
discriminating knowledge and wide experi- 
ence are at your command in the assemblage 
of harmonious backgrounds, furniture, textiles 
and accessories. ; 


HampeonShops 


18 Gast 50* Street j 
facing St Patrick's Cathedral ( 
NewYork 
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REFRIGERATING 
P i A N T 
tw serve 
PLAN 
NOW 


BRUNSWICK REFRIGERATING CO.. New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Please supply informative lierature and approximate costs of a Brunswick 
Plans adepred ro residence details enclosed 
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THE OPEN fireplaces are picturesque 
But there's precious lutle romance ao 
Furthermore, there is no sanitary way to care for food, 
or preserve the health of your family, with me/erng ice. 
Your heating system—your plumbing—the kitchen 

are all carefully planned as a part of 
your house. But there will always be friction, annoyance, 
trouble, if you do not include a thorough refrigerating 
The health of your household, the perfection of 
your comfort, depend wholly on its efficiency. To insure it, 


ardic chill of 


The 


peratures 


and cheerful. 
ut the ice man. 


the low tem- 


possible with Brunswick 


mechanical refrigeration is constant, 
providing the clear. dry cold so essen- 


tial for the perfect preservation of 
fru, milk and meats—enabling you 


estates and town houses in the country. 
yourself or others. write today or use attached coupon—we'll 
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Brunswick Plants are included in the plans for some of the finest 
If you are building for 
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A corner of blue and 
white delphinum 
hybrids and phlox 
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appropriate place 
time-keeper. 


and making a most 
for the sentimental 


Always Room for More 


It is surprising how many plants one 
can have in a comparatively small area. 
It seems that there is always room for 
a few more here or there, especially of 
the favorites. I have often bought fifty 
or a hundred plants at a nursery, not 
knowing at the time where I would 
plant them, but upon bringing them 
home have always found room. Some 
plants are entirely too energetic and 
overbearing to be admitted in polite 
society and should in fairness even to 
themselves be excluded from the small 
garden. 

My garden being limited and having 
no extra ground to draw upon, except 
a small space used for laundry purposes, 
the vegetable section long since re- 
linquished its hold to the glory of per- 
ennial flowers. The ground is so util- 
ized that there is not even room for 
the occasional fire in which to dispose 
of prunings, old blooms, etc., and these 
have to be placed in barrels and re- 
moved. How can one reserve space 
for this purpose when there are always 
plants through Nature’s increase justly 
claiming it, and even bidding against 
each other for its occupancy? 

The iris rows have unexpectedly been 
doubled in length, the new ground hav- 
ing been previously prepared and plant- 
ed to gladioli which were up about 
18” when I was so impressed with the 
beauty of the iris that I must needs 
have more. To make room, I very 
carefully moved two rows of gladioli, 
cbout 300 bulbs, which did not in the 
least resent being disturbed. The soil 
was removed to the rose bed and loam 
purchased to take its place. 


Jb RR as SSR 


Bearded iris have a reputation for 
extreme hardiness and will sometimes 
grow if only dropped to the ground. 
This proved to be the case with some 
odds-and-ends left over after making 
divisions and which were carelessly 
thrown behind the garage, where later 
on I found them growing and making 
sturdy plants, even though the place 
was shady. If there is one time rather 
to be chosen than another for planting 
it is surely directly after blooming, or 
even when the blooms are fading. At 
this time new rhizomes are forming and 
beginning to throw out their main roots, 
which are very small or just making 
their appearance. Irises do not seem 
to rest after blooming as is generally 
supposed, but appear exceptionally 
busy growing new rhizomes and roots 
in preparation for more bloom the 
following year. 

These roots, although brittle, are not 
easily injured by handling or being 
left out of the ground several days, 
and when planted will immediately 
start to anchor themselves in their 
new quarters. This time seems very op- 
portune, as it gives one the full bloom 
of the old plants and establishes the 
divisions for blooming the following 
year, with an added advantage of al- 
lowing one plenty of time to plant 
them. Several plants that I desired 
to retain, either to give away or until 
I found room for them in the garden, 
kept in perfect condition for over two 
weeks lying on the cement floor of the 
garage. 

Iris Varieties 

One is quite bewildered when choos- 
ing favorites among the irises. The 
fancy vacillates from one to another— 

(Continued on page 64) 








Hybrid tea roses border both sides of the garage driveway, 


with ramblers growing over the trellis along the property line 
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“The Finest Willow Furniture Made in America” 


WHIP-O-WILL-O 


Quality is the sole appeal on which WHIP-O-WILL-O 


furniture is sold. Yet it isn’t expensive. 


Your own ideas in finish, upholstery and design will be charm- 
ingly carried out in furniture for interiors and out-of-doors. 


W HIP-O-WILL-O FURNITURE Co. 
SCRANTON, PENNA., U. S. A. 





Veranda of the Belden 
Residence, furnished 
vith Whip-O-Will-O 














A request will bring 
' you our catalogue and 
price list. 
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FAITENCE 


Interest and beauty are given the walls 
in sun rooms or other appropriate spaces 
when tile decoration in color is applied, or 
when figures or modeling in relief are carried 
out in harmonious colors and textures. 


Bowls, vases, candlesticks and marr; other small things of Rook- 
wood design beautify the home. Write for descriptive literature. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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will 
PROTECT DECORATIONS 
and 





ADD to the APPEARANCE 
of YOUR ROOMS 


Thousands 
in use. 

They catch 
the dust and 
hold it. 


Adds 
humidity 

| also if you 
want it. 
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GLASS, 
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METAL 
| TOPS 
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KAUFFMAN ENGINEERING CO. 
ST. LOUIS U.S. A. 
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-Alll-Clay.TEPECO' Plu? 





ET every prospective builder or 





house owner seriously consider 
| plumbing fixtures before the necessity 


for their purchase arises. 


In no other line of house material is there 
greater Opportunity for wise investment or 
for injudicious buying. Since a period of time 
must elapse before the desirability and future 
period of usefulness can be determined, you 
are helpless to rectify your error of judgment 


at the expense of anyone but yourself. 





“TEPECO” All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures are 
basically clay, covered with a fine, non- 
penetrable glaze (or enamel). The degree of 
hardness of this surface can be attained only 


on a clay base. Durable and beautiful. Sani- 
tary because such a smooth surface resists the 
adhesion of soil, Alone of all white plumbing 

| fixtures impervious to the action of ordinary 

i acids, fruit and medicine stains. No metal 
| to rust or stain. 


“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing because of its 
permanency (comparable to the life of the 
i house itself) thus adds the merit of economy 





to its many superiorities. ““Tepeco” Plumbing 
Fixtures are made for every bathroom, / 
kitchen, laundry and toilet purpose. | 





The 

TRENTON POTTERIES CoO. 
Trenton, New Jersey 
evate your Plurnbing write | 


{er our Mmetructive book 
t 


| 
| If you intend to build or ren 
i 
| hrooms of Character” 















there are so many candidates, so many 
appeals and so much to be considered 
that one no sooner decides than other 
sorts crowd in. One of my choice is 
Isoline, with a color which very closely 
approaches pink. Every time I see 
this plant in bloom I long for a mass 
of them in combination with a good 
white or blue variety. Prosper Laqier 
is very fine, as are Crusader and Anna 
Farr. Quaker Lady is light and cheer- 
ful, a gay combination of lavender and 
gold which seems to glow with bright- 
ness. Rhein Nixe, a tall bicolor, is es- 
pecially attractive for garden display. 
Pauline is also a fine dark variety. Lo- 
hengrin is excellent, a large, bold flower 
of pleasing qualities; and where cost 
must be considered the popular Pallida 
dalmatica, planted in mass with Mrs. 
H. Darwin in the foreground, is thor- 
oughly charming. Edouard Michel was 
disappointing, as its description gave 
me keen anticipations. The plant I 
received under this name is very like 
Pauline. Iris King I like, and the old 
favorite flavescens. We need yellows 
not only for their own beauty but for 
combination and contrast with others. 
Dorothea, of the intermediate sec- 
tion, has a warm spot in my affection 
as well as in the garden. It is a hori- 
zontal bloom of white, blue and gold 
and comes into flower just ahead of the 
well-known Florentine. A. E. Kun- 
derd, originator of the ruffled gladiolus, 
stated some time ago that he believed 
if the general public could see the newer 
irises as well as the standard kinds 
in bloom, their variety and beauty 
would take the country by storm, and 
there would not be stock enough in 
existence to supply the demand. 


Roses 


A very satisfactory treatment for a 
garage driveway, especially if it is of 
the ribbon variety with grass down the 
center, is obtained by having a long 
rose bed on each side. In this location 
the driveway serves also as paths, the 
roses showing to advantage with the 
open space between the beds. Thus 
they are conveniently cared for and 
should they be desired for picking, 
the blooms are easily gathered. As the 
car is back and forth almost every 
day, each new bloom catches the eye, 
though in some less prominent position 
it might pass unnoticed. The beds are 
3’ wide, accommodating two rows each 
of hybrid teas. The one near the 
boundary has ramblers on a trellis at 
the back, an extra foot being allowed 
for this purpose. 

Very rich soil seems to be the great- 
est factor in successful rose growing. 
In it the plants grow strong and sturdy 
and are able to ward off many diseases 
which otherwise might trouble them. 
Mine are sprayed but twice in the 
spring, and during the winter are pro- 
tected with straw held in place with 
wire netting. With this simple care 
and rather severe pruning and dis- 
budding, they thrive and bloom abund- 
antly, striving to express perfection un- 
til stopped by winter’s cold. Summer 
pruning is also necessary to the main- 
tenance of long, strong stems, and can 
be conveniently done when removing 
the old blooms. Each plant requires 
a moment’s study, and the faded flowers 
should be so removed that only strong 
buds, generally found quite far down 
on the stems, are left. This practice 
keeps the plant in control and with dis- 
budding gives one the maximum of 
high quality flowers. 

Lady Alice Stanley is a very gen- 


erous, willing and beautiful sort, an 
ideal garden rose in every way. It is 
good through the entire season. Kill- 


arney Queen is another beauty whose 
massive buds are wonderful. Mrs. 
Aaron Ward is most dainty and pleas- 
ing. Betty is a good yellow—I say 
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yellow, because it appears so in the 
garden, although close up it is a combi- 
nation of varying shades of copper, 
gold and rose. The bloom is large and 
conspicuous. General MacArthur, an 
old favorite and a bright, lively crim- 
son, is particularly good in the spring. 

My personal choice is Madame Jules 
Bouche, introduced in 1911. This is 
the most delicate, charming rose I know. 
It is of medium size and dainty, graceful 
formation. George C. Thomas, Jr. 
claims this to be “by all means the 
best white to blush rose.” The color 
varies a little in different soils and loca- 
tions, but with me it is cream white 
with a center of the most exquisite vir- 
gin rose. Its description is far be- 
yond me; I can simply admire it. Two 
dozen of these occupy a separate, shel- 
tered, rather secluded spot in the gar- 
den, for their beauty is too rare to be 
thrust upon one unprepared. 

There is also another favorite whose 
name label was lost before I became 
acquainted with the bloom. It is a 
deep, velvety crimson of medium size 
having a beautiful bud and opening 
with very reflex petals, bending far 
down over the calyx and flaring out 
at the edge so that it gives the appear- 
ance from the side of two blooms placed 
back to back. These petals are adorned 
with luscious deep shadings that baffle 
description. The upper part of the 
blossom is globular in form, and when 
opened brings to view a mass of bright 
golden stamens which still further en- 
hance its beauty by their wonderful 
combination. This rose is of singular 
beauty, brilliant under artificial light, 
and no doubt one of few that is really 
attractive when the bloom is full or 
even waning. It is also very fragrant. 
I intend sending a bud to a specialist 
for identification, as I must have more. 


Delphiniums 


Can anyone stand before these won- 
derful spires of blue without becoming 
an enthusiast? At first the true blue 
singles were preferred, the doubles 
seeming too prim and overdressed; but 
now it is the reverse, the singles ap- 
pearing rather plain although very love- 
ly, and the doubles, especially the very 
light lavenders with dark, almost black 
flecked centers, the deep indigos with 
reddish margins and white centers, and 
of course, light and dark blue solids 
with light or striped centers, being pre- 
ferred. 

It seems more satisfactory, if you 
do not raise your own plants, to pur- 
chase seedlings instead of clumps, which 
are sometimes affected with a crown 
disease and also occasionally bring their 
own enemies with them, concealed 
among the roots, into the garden. These 
young plants if planted early in the 
season and kept growing at high speed 
will produce surprisingly large spikes 
of bloom the first year, and make splen- 
did plants the second, when many of 
the clumps may have left for parts un- 
known. 

There is also a slug that delights in 
scooping out the crowns of perfectly 
healthy plants during the dormant sea- 
son to such an extent that the plants 
are killed. Coal ashes, not sifted on 
the surface of the ground over the 
crowns, but worked down thoroughly 
between and around the stalks in early 
fall, so that the dormant buds at their 
base are covered, will very often pre- 
vent the ‘attacks of this destructive 
creature. 


Water and Care 


Delphiniums seem to enjoy plenty of 
water, and a deep, rich, light, airy 
soil kept sweet by the addition of lime 
and well cultivated. Some young pot- 
grown plants, selected hybrids, set out 
on March 10th and given when in bud 

(Continued on page 66) 
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MISS SWikT 


18 FEAST SSTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


FURNITURE, HANGINGS, 
MATERIALS, WALL AND 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


MANTEL ORNAMENTS 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


SPECIALTIES IN BOUDOIR 
FURNISHINGS, LAMPS, 
SHADES AND MIRRORS 
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John Sparks 


of London 


Old CAtnese 


P orcelain 


707 Fifth Avenue at 55th Street 
New York 
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CHINA 
9all EAST 37TH STREET 
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which meet all demands for social 
functions and informal use. 


Not only Costly Services —but 
the “Inexpensive Little Things” as well ~ 
when tastefully chosen, contribute to the 
decorative value and harmony of tha home 








HIGGINS & SEITE 


GLASS 







Yn ‘Town or Country House 
the honours due the good taste of 
your guests and yourselves deserve 

such consideration as is expressed in 


(HINA and GLASS from 
HIGGINS & SEITER. 











































































The British Tommies called it ‘‘Wipers’’— 
this litthe West Flanders town with its fine 
Cloth Hall where in the days before the 
War the linen and lace trade flourished. 
Ypres was bombarded time and again by 
artillery both of the Germans and Allies 
and during the war its streets were deserted 
of all save rumbling motor-lorries or ambu- 
lances scurrying away from the explosion 
of the great shells. But when you go to 
Ypres today you'll find a city reborn. 

All through Belgium — anywhere on the Con- 
tinent or in England there is one form of travelers’ 


tunds that receives instant recognition at any time. 
The long use of 


American Express Travelers Cheques 


makes them as readily acceptable as the currency 
of any country. Wherever you can spend money, 
there you can spend American Express Travelers 
Cheques. And they are convenient to carry and 
insured against loss or theft. 

You can buy Travelers Cheques at your bank 
or the nearest American Express Company’s 
Office. 

They are part of the service our Travel De- 
partment is ready to render you. Write for details 
as to conducted tours, itineraries, etc. 


We will be pleased to send you gratis 
our booklet, ‘‘The American Traveler in 
Europe—1920."" It Solves The Problem. 


Travel Department 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 Broadway New York City 
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Shines thorough soakings with liquid 
fertilizer at weekly intervals, produced 
| spikes almost 7’ high in June. Around 
the young plants were placed metal 
| bands 344” in diameter and 2” high, 
cut from sheets of tin and pushed a 
little way into the soil to prevent the 
attack of cutworms and facilitate water- 
ing. If made from galvanized iron 
they would not rust and could be used 
from year to year. These bands proved 
of such help that I intend using them 
around all young plants if for no other 
reason than to keep the roots moist in 
dry weather. They also serve to keep 
down weeds by preventing the water 
from spreading over the surface of the 
ground. One hoeing after each rain 
suffices and the plants are kept com- 
fortably moist by filling the band once 
a day. When watering larger plants 
it is best to scoop out an inch or two 
of soil around them and a little away 
from the stems, filling this as many 
times as is necessary to wet thoroughly 
all of the roots. After the water has 
drained away, return the dry soil. 
The general practice is to cut to the 
| ground the old stalks after they have 
bloomed, but if there are no young 
shoots at this time, as is often the case, 
it seems inadvisable to do so. It will 
be well to remove the faded blooms 
first with a fair amount of stem, and 
when new growth starts, to remove the 
old stalks gradually, cutting them out 
one at a time here and there. This also 
admits air and sunlight to the young 
shoots, which are sometimes smothered 


Equipping 
ae month in talking about the vari- 

_, ous departments of the household 

—the Culinary, Laundry and 
Cleaning—I specialized on the kitchen 
and gave tables of articles and prices 
for three different kinds of kitchens. 
This month it will be the laundry. 

She is a fortunate woman who pos- 
sesses @ laundry, because no chaos can 
be more unspeakable than the kitchen 
of a Monday morning with the dinner 
on the stove crowding a wash boiler, 
the room half-filled with steam and 
everything at sixes and sevens. But if 
one hasn't a separate laundry and if 
the set tubs are in the kitchen and the 
| wash must be done there, at least make 
it a point to keep the rest of the laundry 
things in a closet by themselves. Have 
a laundry closet. Keep your soap and 
boiler and wringer and other equipment 





there. Make it the final depository for 
the soiled linen. When the work is 
done, see that the equipment is put 


back in good shape for the next week’s 
wash. If repairs are needed, have them 
made promptly so that no delay may be 
met when the tools are next required 
for use 

Two of these lists include electrical 
washing machines. There are many 
types and many prices. I merely include 
one type so that the electrical washing 
machine idea can be registered in your 
mind. If you haven't a machine of this 
kind, write to the advertisers in the 
magazine for literature, talk it over with 
the man of the house, and pester him 
| or find some anniversary that requires 
a substantial gift—and put in a plea 
for an electrical washing machine. If 
you can induce him to include an elec- 
trical wringer, your work will be even 
lighter, and if you can get an electrical 
ironing machine for the large flat wash, 
your Tuesdays will be full of bliss. 

The first list of equipment is intended 
for a large household and, consequently, 
it runs up into an appreciable sum: 
Ironing machine (electric)... ...$165.00 








Washington machine .......... 118.00 
EE an ora Wk oh tmaons 95 
eG I ck Vcncun noabeeda 5.00 
| Clothes basket ................ 2.25 


the 


if the old stalks remain too long un- 
cut; or the old stalks after blooming 
can be bent over and laid to one side 
of the crown, being removed altogether 
when new growth is sufficiently high. 

Plenty of air seems to be an absolute 
necessity for the well-being of these 
plants. They cannot stand poor cir- 
culation or being closed in. I have 
never received a shipment of delphi- 
niums, even though they were packed 
very carefully in baskets filled with ex- 
celsior, but that the foliage was almost 
entirely rotted upon arrival. 

One florist who grows several long 
rows of the Belladonna variety for cut 
flowers I visit every spring and fall, 
ostensibly to purchase dahlias, but in 
reality to see his immaculate garden 
where a weed is almost a _ curiosity 
among the rows of thrifty plants. It 
is his practice in the spring to lay down 
the shoots of every other row just be- 
fore the buds appear in order that his 
plants shall not all come into bloom 
at the same time. This causes new 
sprouts coming into bloom after the 
other rows are through, thus making 
a continued succession. 

Some parts of my garden are not en- 
tirely satisfactory. If they were, there 
would be no fun. The greatest feature 
of a garden is that it is never really 
finished. No matter how beautiful it 
may be, there is always room for im- 
provement. One is ever rearranging, 
adding and discarding, ever trying with 
keen interest to materialize mental pic- 
tures. 


Laundry 
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Ironing board on stand........ 
Ironing board pad............. 
Clothes line (100’)............. 
oe ee 
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$331.55 
My second list is for a small family— 

say four or five—where at least one 

servant is employed: 

Washington machine ..........$118.00 

Wash board 
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Ironing board on stand........ 
Ironing board pad............. 
Clothes line (100')........ 
Clothes line reel...... 
Boiler stick ....... 
Clothes horse 
SE TE ee ee ee on 7 
ED nn Ge whe bs 0 a 
Curtain stretcher 
Starch pan 
Starch spoon 
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$158.80 
The third list is intended for the be- 
ginning housewife or one who has to 





live in a small apartment. It totals 
only $17.30: 
Junior wash board............ $0.40 
vod abne abcess 2.65 
Ironing board pad............. 1.50 
CE, nc bb vce dihe av onat 7.50 
a 4.75 
35’ clothes line and reel........ 50 
$17.30 
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yt is used in connection with 
existing warm air, steam or hot 
water systems. 


It takes their place for the fall and 
spring heating. It has proved so 
efficient that it is nothing unusual 
for an owner to tell us he “doesn’t 
run his other more than two or 
three months.” The Monroe Tu- 
bular Pipeless Heater does the 
heating the other months. 


New York 


An Auxiliary Heating System 
For Early Spring and Fall 
It Cuts Down Coal Costs 





KELsey HeatTine Company 


237 JAMES STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Bos 
103-K Park Ave. 405-K P. o. “Sq. Bldg. 
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Does it at a decided saving in coal. 





Does it more acceptably because 
of its flexibility and ease in 
handling. 




















Its installation is exceedingly 
simple. 

















Its cost is surprisingly reasonable. 











Send for further facts and booklet on 
Monroe Tubular Pipeless Heater. 

























MAKE YOUR HOME MODERN 


Electric Light and Running Water from One Plant! 


In one simple compact plant, easy to install and operate, your 
home can have all the conveniences of electric light and running 
water at small operating cost. 

Kewanee Plants are dependable. Built for hard use every day and all day, 
you are not bothered with continual repairs and annoying delays. No 
-omplicated machinery. 

Kewar ee a Iso mz nalee separate lighting plants, water supply systems and sewage 


disposal system Hundreds of different kinds. In our booklet you will find 
just the plant 3 you need to modernize your home. Write for this booklet 
today. It is free. Kewanee Private Utilities Company, 401 S. Franklin St., 


Kewanee, Illinois. 


~ f Water Supply System 


Water Supply, iartete Lighting Plants, Combination Electric Light and 
Water Supply, Sewage Disposal Systems 



































TURN A FAUCET 


Instantaneous hot water comes automatically 


URN any faucet in the 

house, hot water flows 
instantly — uniformly — any 
time—as much and as long as 
you want it if you havea 


OFF 


Instantaneous 
Automatic Water Heater 


in your house—apartment or 
garage. Lights and heats auto- 
matically—turns off the minute 
you turn off the faucet. No 
waiting—no waste—easily installed 
at a low first cost and a lower up- 
keep. 











Special Hoffman thermostatic valve 
eliminates all the inconvenience of the 
old style tank heater and assures an even 
temperature of the water at all times. 
Several sizes for the smallest house to 
the largest residence. ¢ Hoffman 


Hoffman engineers have solved man 7 and Nickel 
heating problems in their years ot 7 Plate R. 
experience. Consult them today at Lorain, Ohio. 
the service is without charge ¢ . 
“ Please send me ‘your 
4 booklet No obligation 


The Hoffman Heater Co. 9-7 su... 


Oberlin Ave. and Nickel Plate R. R. Pig City 


. + ¢ 
Lorain, Ohio at Aarons. 


ae Name 


4 


* Please also send me the name of nearest dealer 
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’ 
WALL PAPERS 
i 
Repapering your house +! 
is a delightful combina- \% 
tion of duty and pleasure “ 
Thibaut’s artistic papers 
set the Wall Paper fash- == 
ions. [hey make a home | 
modern and so increase | AS 
its value far more than W149 tae 
the actual cost of paper 1/3 ~ 
om pat i 1 t © 
WL 
Send us your dealer’s (1 {4% cf | 
name and ask for our VAC y) 
‘Home Service Chart” a 
‘? which if carefully filled 7 : in" 
in and returned will en- | tT: 
| | able our Interior Deco- ! | 
rator to submit suitable a 
samples of wall paper ) | 
and drapery for your en 7 | 
tire home without cost to } 
you a, | 
‘ ( 
Ask for Edition 1612. \ | 
. \aJ 
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WALL PAPERS ey 
DECORATE 







To the decorator who wishes to han 
dle the best and most up-to-date line 
of artistic wall papers we have a 
most attractive proposition to offer 


* RICHARD E. THIBAUT, «- 


Wall Paper Specialist: 





1 





Bo | MADISON AVENUE at 32nd ST 
> - > 7 
. arse \ NEW YORK 
 . _> : The Largest Wall Paper House 
co} ee bts in the World : 
BRONX WASHINGTON HEIGHTS BROOKLYN 
445 Willis Avenue New York City) 3621 Broadway Flatbush & DeKalb Aves. 
BOSTON ARK 


96-98 Federal Street i41 Halsey Street 
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Ciphers and Monograms in Decoration 


(Continued from page 32) 


centuries many beautifully designed 
printers’ marks or ciphers were con- 
trived which often displayed the high- 
est excellence of graphic art. In a far 
elaborate and sometimes in an 
amusing form there were the distinctive 


less 


water-marks of the paper makers, the 
punch marks of silversmiths, and the 
badges of other craftsmen as well. Not 


a few of these lesser manifestations pos- 
sessed genuine decorative charm. 

But it is as a present factor, alto- 
gether practicable and highly valuable, 
in decoration that we are here con- 
cerned with the use of. personal em- 
blems, ciphers and monograms. 


Louis XII's Ciphers 


A modern method of application we 
may best derive by taking a brief sur- 
vey of some of the most effective ways 
in which they were employed in the 
past. Louis XII of France adopted as 
his personal device the porcupine. ‘That 
of his wife, Anne of Brittany, was a 
hound. The illustration shows one of 
the chimney-pieces in the Chateau de 
Blois where the crowned porcupine be- 
comes a most striking motif of deco 
ration. Flanking it on one side is a 
crowned “L” for Louis and, on the 
other, a crowned “A” for Anne. 

Another chimney-piece in the same 
chateau bears two great wreathed 
medallions in one of which is the 
crowned porcupine while in the other 
the crowned hound. Decoratively 
speaking, such emblems are both trench 
ant and appropriate. There can be no 
mistaking for whom they stand. At the 
same time, a decoration that obviously 
means something and carries with it 
some story, the intent of which the be- 
holder cannot misun 
derstand, is generally 


is 


far more interesting 
and forceful than a 
decoration that is 


merely decorative and 
bears with it no espe- 
cial significance. 
Francis I—that 
Francis of the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold 
chose as his per 
sonal the 


emblem 


Early 
per 


ls + MA i ALT CMG 





Renaissance 
water-marks 


TwoaRenaissance print- 
er’s marks 


salamander, and all that portion of the 
Chateau de Blois: where he exercised 
his lavish proclivities is fairly writhing 


with salamanders and bristling with 
crowned ‘‘F’s” introduced in every con- 
ceivable place from the chimneys and 


parapets outside to the Walustrades and 


over-mantels within. Again, the per- 
sonal badges of Louis XIV—the rayed 
sun and the crowned L—lent them- 


selves admirably to decorative purposes 
and were freely used by the designers 
of the period. Marie Antoinette’s 
crowned monogram was a graceful, if 
not an especially original or forceful, 
decorative motif that was frequently 
used with an agreeable effect. 

One need scarcely be reminded of the 
admirable decorative results obtained by 
using the roses of England, the thistle 
of Scotland or the lilies of France. Like- 
wise the British Lion, the American 
Eagle, the Gallic Cock and the Floren- 
tine Lilies have by themselves so often 
supplied appropriate decorative motifs 
that their mere mention enough to 
bring up a series of pictures before the 
mind’s eye. 

In a slightly different field, St. Law- 
rence’s gridiron, the symbols of the four 
Evangelists, and the proper attributes 
of the several saints, by which they may 
always be identified, have furnished a 
store of decorative motifs that has tre 
mendously enriched the art of the world 
from the first century of the Christian 
era to our own day. 


1s 


Using Ciphers 


To sum up the matter in brief, a 
cipher, personal emblem or monogram 
is a sort of decorative shorthand—it 
conveys at least one whole idea, and 

oftentimes a_ whole 
story, by one symbol 
The use of such 
badges or marks 


opens up a wide op 
portunity for terse, 
pithy «expression 
which may frequent- 
ly, and very appro- 
priately, be combined 
with a bit of playful- 
ness or humor. 

(Continued on p. 70) 
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On her bed’s head Marie Antoinette had carved her personal mono- 
gram, one that would be adaptable to modern decoration 
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A Kimbel&Son 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Reproduction of Early English Oak Cabinet 





NOW ON EXHIBITION 


ANTIQUE TAPESTRY PANELS 
Petit Point Chair Coverings 
and Embroideries 


PARIS: 16 Rue d Artois 


12 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 
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THe New 
REVERE 


DUESENBERG HIGH POWERED 
RACING TYPE MOTORS USED 
IN ALL REVERE CARS. SPEED 
BOTO BS MILES AN HOUR. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND LITERATURE 
ON REQUEST 


REVERE MOTOR CAR 
CORP. 


LOGANSPORT 
INDIANA 











WE DESIGN OR CARRY OUT YOUR SUGGESTIONS. 
THIS MAKES FOR INDIVIDUALITY AND DISTINCTION. 
REPRODUCTIONS IN ALL PERIODS. 





A Georgian Candle Sconce of classic simplicity 
$24.00 wired complete, except bulbs. 


CassiDY COMPANY 
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DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF LIGHTING FIXTURES 





101 PARK AVENUE, AT FORTIETH STREET 


New YORK 
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‘Two New Books 
°N BUNGALOWS 


By Epwarpo L. Merritt 


PRACTICING ARCHITECT 
FOR EIGHTEEN YEARS 


1920 
EDITION DE LUXE 


In which are the best of 1,000 practical and distinctive 
bungalows actually built for $1,000 to $6,000 and 
adapted to any climate. Many exterior and interior 
photographs, floor plans, dimensions, estimates and 
a wealth of suggestions for bungalow builders. 
112 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 


EXCLUSIVE 
COLONIAL BUNGALOW 
AND RESIDENCE DESIGNS 


Containing the finest examples of the new Colonial 
bungalow-——the only book published which features 
this type of home. 50 dts. postpaid 


APPILY, the bungalow has risen from the status 
of a home whose chief assets were its low cost 

and easy upkeep, and passed into the realm of genuine 
architeQural merit. Not only does its exterior follow 
accepted precedent, but the house throughout is better 
planned, better built, and better to live in. 
It is to such modern bungalows that the two books noted above are devoted 
Their author (formerly of the firm of Yoho & Merritt, Architects) has 
been pradicing architeQure for eighteen years. His skill and artistry heve 
furnished plans for homes in every State of the Union, and in several 
foreign countries as well, The solid worth of his designs is infallibly + 
proved by the ever-grow'ng demand for them by discriminating prospective 
bungalow owners 
Your remittance may be by money-order, cheque or stamps. It will be 
returned p omptly if the books prove unsausfadtory. 


EDWARD L. MERRITT ascuttect 


503 Empire Bldg. 
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'Using Ciphers and Monograms in Decoration 
| (Continued from page 68) 


| The bottom is covered with glass. 


In making choice of or in contriving 
such an individual mark or badge it is 
well to seize upon some attribute, some 
characteristic preference or some _ his- 
torical item that will lend itself to con- 
ventionalized treatment in decorative 
form. The simpler the design the bet- 
ter, as a rule, although many fairly 
complex motifs will lend themselves to 
organized design. Nevertheless, it is 
well to be aware of the complexity that 
militates against coherence. 

Such devices, if properly chosen, will 
be susceptible of execution in almost 
any material and may well be used 


SEEN 





architecturally in floors, upon walls, on 
chimney-pieces and overdoors, in win- 
dows, on corbels, on ceilings, for 
weathervanes and other exterior metal 
work, and in sundry other places that 
will readily suggest themselves to the 
interested reader. 

In addition to this fixed employment, 
one may use them, perhaps in slightly 
modified form, on silver, on furniture, 
on linen and in a score of ways besides 
which the individual case will dictate. 
Using them this way in a country house 
gives a sense of unity to the furnishings, 
decorations and equipment. 


IN THE SHOPS 


Among the many charming little accessories which mean so much in the home, the follow- 
ng have been selected by the House & Garpen Shoppers as being attractive from both a 


decorative standpoint and price 


In ordering, kindly mention number. 


Purchases may 


be made through the House & Garpen Shopping Service, 19 W. 44th St., New York City. 


(1) A tin scrapbasket, oval in shape 
and about 12” high, is hand decorated 
with Chinese niotifs in bright colors on 
an old ivory background. It may also 
be had with dull old-fashioned flowers 
on the same lovely ivory background. 
The price is $12. 

(2) There were also seen some charm- 
ing and unusual little boxes, hand- 
painted in brilliant French colors. While 
made in this country they have that 
illusive touch which usually character- 
izes French things. They are made of 
wood and come in a range of sizes from 
those suitable as stamp boxes ranging 
through to cigarette size and even 
larger. Prices from $4.50 to $22.50. 

(3) In one shop was a particularly 
charming wooden serving tray, oblong 
in shape, hand-painted in a lovely soft 
turquoise blue with the antique finish 
and ornamented with fine gold tracery. 
It 
Handles are on 
It may be had in any de- 


measures 23” by 15”. 
either end. 
sired color. Price $18. 

(4) A collection of exquisite fragile 
little Venetian glass vases, no two alike 
in shape or design, comes in white and 
range from $5 to $25. 

(5) A pair of dull gilt composition 
candlesticks, antique finish with a mere 
suggestion of dull old blue most illu- 


| sively introduced, would be suitable for 


the living room mantel. They stand 
14” high. The price is $15 per pair. 

(6) A serviceable bread tray, oval in 
shape in lovely old pewter, simple in 
design, 12” long, dull finish, may be had 
for $7.50. 

(7) A pewter muffineer is gracefully 
shaped. It stands 12” tall and may be 


| had for $7.50 


(8) A novel table decoration for 
floating flowers consists of a shallow 
glass bowl which rests on a tripod of 
wrought iron. The design is exceed- 
ingly simple and the edge of the bowl 
is irregularly cut in imitation of the old 
Italian pieces. The bowl comes in white 
and in amethyst Venetian glass.. $25. 

(9) Especially designed are wrought 
iron candlesticks, 3” high, holding short 
squat fat candlesticks. These candle- 
sticks are especially effective with the 


| bowl mentioned above and are $7 each. 


Candles to fit it, in the usual colors, 
may be had for 60 cents, while espe- 
cially designed candles in. crackled an- 
tique ivory effect are 90 cents each. 
(10) An Italian pottery jardiniere 


| gaily decorated in‘ a variety of colors 


and gracefully shaped is 7” in diameter 
and 7%” tall. Price $5. 

(11) A pair of pewter candlesticks, 
hexagonal and otherwise exceedingly 
simple*in. design; about 12” tall, may be 
had for $20 a pair. 

(12) Particularly amusing, especially 
in view of the fact that birds are being 
used in table decorations, are charming 
little pheasant pepper shakers of chased 
silver. $14 each. 

(13) Chased silver salt dishes in swan 
design with glass lining may be effec- 


tively used with the pepper shakers. 
$12 each. 

(14) A Sheffield silver tea caddy may 
be had for $8. 

(15) A small round serving tray 
comes in Sheffield silver with open grape 
pattern, 12” in diameter, $15. 

(16) At present there is a great vogue 
for lacquered pasteboard boxes, either 
hand-painted or covered with novelty 
papers. They come for every conceiv- 
able purpose and in every size and 
shape, from the tiny stamp boxes to the 
most exaggerated hat boxes. Among 
the most unusual of those I saw was a 
tall cylindrical sunshade box made of 
heavy durable cardboard and covered 
with unusually rich paper in black and 
dull gold, lacquered. This also comes 
in a black background decorated with 
lovely French baskets and a charmingly 
colored band top and bottom. This 
may also be equipped with a hanger so 
that it will accommodate long fur stoles 
and scarfs if desired. It is beautifully 
lined with a harmonizing paper. 36” 
tall and 11” in diameter. $10. If 
shipped out of New York, $1.50 extra 
for crating. 

(17) Charming wooden toy boxes for 
children have a hinge lid covered with 
gay paper in red, blue or pink, and 
decorated with amusing cut-outs with 
a heavy coat of lacquer. 26” by 13” 
by 9” high. Price $15. 

(18) Convenient overnight hat boxes 
in heavy cardboard beautifully deco- 
rated in black paper with charming 
prints or clusters of flowers and bas- 
kets are effectively lined and equipped 
with ribbons to hold the hats in place, 
with a metal handle on one end to 
carry it by. These also may be had in 
all black, and come either round, 15” 
in diameter and 6” deep, price $5, or 
square 13” by 6” deep, with a hinged 
lid, price $7.50. 

(19) Delightful cigarette boxes im- 
ported from France are shaped like lit- 
tle old-fashioned trunks with rounded 
lid. They are painted in delightful 
colors and inset with old French prints. 
These are lined with the old-fashioned 
marbleized paper like: that used in old 
books. 414” by 24”. Price $4.50 each 
In Nattier blue, old rose and yellow. 

(20) Gaily painted trays, useful in so 
many ways, are also hand-painted with 
the same little French prints inserted 
and lacquered. 10” by 7%”. Price 
$5.50. They come in Nattier blue, old 
rose and yellow. 

(21) For the dining table is a lovely 
oval mirror tray, 16%” long, with a 
fence-like rim perforated and delight- 
fully engraved with bow and ribbon de- 
sign. It is of silver plated bronze. $35. 

(22) A hand tooled desk blotter orna- 
mented in gilt is 1534” by 11%” at 
$16.50 and 20” by 1414” at $18.50. 

(23) A tooled leather pen tray in de- 
sign similar to the desk blotter is lined 
with glass and may be had for $15. 

(24). Is a calendar also in the hand 
tooled leather at $10. 
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RTISTIC lighting fixtures will WAZ eye AS 
enhance the appearance of ‘ <a. S 

any home. es . | 
Graceful simplicity of line, ex- 
ceptional craftmanship, and har- 
| 


monious finish of MILLER Fix- 
tures appeal to people of fine 
taste. 













Imagine such handsome brackets 
as these brightening the walls of 


i] 
| 


your own home! 


nceeeamemens 


Because of improved methods of 
manufacture and_ distribution, 


MILLER Fixtures sell for less 


now than before the war. 









Write and we will put you 
in touch with the nearest 
MILLER Distributor 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. 


Established 1844 
Meriden 


Connecticut 






























The refinement and restraint of Choice is offered of Dull Brass 


White Enamel and Colonial Sil 
ver Finish 





these Colonial designs makes 
them suitable for any environ- 
ment 
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| TRAVELERS who value luxury, comfort and 
Hi | quiet distinction place their certain depen- 
| “WOODLAND GATEWAY” by ELLIOTT DAINGERFIELD | dence upon the Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk, 
{ 

{ 


The Hartmann Trade-Mark denotes quality, 
L[mportant upaeaet 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY 








AMERICANond | 
FOREIGN MASTERS 


620 Fifth Avenue 


AT FIFTIETH STREET 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 
ON REQUEST New ork, 


TRADE A. 
WARDROBE TRUNKS 
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Rooemier Closets in 











Smaller Spac es 


NV ODERN closets of less than half 
A the space of the old fashioned 
closets will provide han},in3, capacity 
for even more 


Sarments. Every 


cubic foot of space is made forservice. 


Convenience and order hitherto un- 
A shelf above 


for hats, packages, etc., and a drawer 


heard of are realized. 
’ ‘ a) 

for shoes—there is a place for every- 
thind,. 

Garments on specially designed Knape & 
Voat hangers are suspended on a beautifully 


A slight 


pull brings the whole wardrobe out into the 


nickeled, roller bearin}, carrier. 


Better than 
the old fashioned lighted closet at less than 


room for selection and airin}. 


one third the cost of wirin},. 


This system of Barment care modernizes 
closets in old or new homes, apartment 
Installation 
in old closets is easily effected by attachind, 


houses, hotels, clubs, lodpes, etc. 


over top of door casinp, and to rear wall. 
A screw driver is the only tool required. 
Carriers are made in all sizes from 12 to 60 
The cost ranges from $2.50 
to $5.00 for lenaths that fit closets in most 
homes. 


inches in lenjth. 


On sale at hardware and department stores. If not 
immediately obtainable at yours, write us giving closet 
dimensions and we will see that you are supplied. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIG,’N. 


New York, 168 Church Street Chicago, 546 Washington Bivd. 
St. Louis, Tithe Guarantee Bidg. Boston, 86 High St 
San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. Minneapolis, Soo Line Bidg. 
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who 


“The Chinese Statuette”’, by Richard 
paints in 





House & Garden 


gay colors 


suitable for a Colonial room 


The Proper Portraits for Rooms 


(Continued from page 30) 


this picture. Fact is, I wouldn't feel 
just right having the faces of other 
people’s ancestors on the walls of my 
home. Do you know what I mean?” 
The multi-millionaire glanced appeal- 
ingly at the art dealer, and was an- 
swered by a nod and a look of com- 
prehension. He warmed up to _ his 
theme. Even captains of industry grow 
confidential when they are not urged. 
“I was born on a farm out in Ohio,” 
he said. “My father worked early and 
late, and so did my mother. What 
schooling I had was paid for by the 
sweat of their brows. They were just 


common folks, of good old American 
stock, as fine as there is, and I am 
proud of it. I have made a lot of 


money by taking advantage of the op- 
portunity which every American has. 
I am proud of that fact, too. But the 
money I have made has not turned my 


head, and it hasn't turned the head of 
my wife, either. We are not posers, my 
wife and I, and I am afraid that we 


wouldn't feel exactly comfortable if we 
put the portrait of this high-toned 
young woman on our walls. It’s a 
beautiful picture, a splendid picture, but 
it doesn’t exactly suit my idea of the 
fitness of things.”’ 

Again he looked appealingly at the 
art dealer 

“The mission of art,” said the latter, 
“is to bring happiness to people. What 
is most enjoyable for one man, is not 
relished by another. If this were not 





true, then everybody would desire the 
same sort of picture. Old portraits 
bring a certaim atmosphere to period 
rooms, and some people like them very 
much. But the same atmosphere can 
be obtained by means of figure sub 
jects and landscapes. I shall be de- 
lighted to show you some of them. And 
as for portraits, you have a lovely fam- 
ily, and some of our American artists 
are producing decorative portraits that 
are most attractive.” 


Then American Portraits 


A day or so later this wealthy in- 
dustrialist, who was turning his mind 
so unmistakably toward connoisseur- 
ship, was a visitor in another gallery, 
where everything was not staged quite 
so carefully but where there was a free 
and easy air that led to good fellow- 
ship. 

“Ves-sir-ee,” said the art dealer, “our 
American artists can paint portraits. 
The best portraits that are being painted 
anywhere in the world. Men, women 
and children. Portraits that are suit- 
able for decorations and portraits that 
are just portraits. Yes-sir-ee!” 

The dealer was a man of enthusiasm. 
He may not have been up to the fine 
points of stalking a picture lover and 
“putting over” a sale, but his faith in 
American art supplied any such de- 
ficiency. He knew more about Ameri- 
can pictures than six so-called “experts” 

(Continued on page 74) 


“The Palmleaf Fan”, by Thomas W. 
Dewing, typical of modern Ameri- 


can portraiture 
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i Systems of 
eal Irrigation 


assure lawns of richness and 
gardens productive of vege- 
tables and flowers. You can 




























































1 have rain when you want it, 
where you want it, and how 
you want it 

Economy, simplicity and 
; efficiency come with Cornell Over- 
nee ee head and Underground Irrigation 
; Systems, with patented, adjustable 
; ' Rain Cloud Nozzles. Installed 

Inderground Sys ' ; : — 
far cater Ae ayy any time—for any area. No in- 

jury to lawn or garden. 
. Illustrated Booklet Free 
| W. G. CORNELL COMPANY 
. + 
Plumbing - Heating - Lighting 
UNION SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 
Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, III. Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md. L.eader-News Bldg.. Cleveland, Ohi Nat. Bank of Commerce Bldg., Norfolk, Va, 
334 Shawnrut Ave... Boston, Mass Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 973 12th St..N.W., Washington, D. C. 86 Park Place. Newark, N. | 

404 Gumbel Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Colonial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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You Can Depend Upon The Little Chap Next Door 
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| 1S ( ata O e€ es new neighbor’s porch. Gravely his eyes swept the 
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SL, garden like we've got, with trees an’ bushes an’ everything: 
. Garden tells you how and when oe, It can be de- FF ats ; 
pended upon as an authority on seeds and their planting, ¥ The owner laughed. But the more he looked at his 
for it was written by Charles H. Vick, America’s best ‘A lawn, the more its bareness impressed him. Seven years 
known and most thoroughly informed seedsman. Y had taught forty That night, he wrote the Lands¢ ape 
All Hart & Vick seeds are tested under the personal al. Architectural Department of the Keystone Nurseries for 
supervision of Mr. Vick. Ts advice. 
There are no inferior varieties in our stock, All our gf , Japanese Barberry ’ Ampelopsis, Trees, and evergreens 
seeds are easy to plant and varieties are thoroughly tested ce | including a blue spruce or two—transformed his grounds 
for quality, hardiness and yield. Among our list are uf into a miniature Garden of Eden. Perhaps we can help 
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“THEY ARE GOOD TASTE” 
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Because 


the ideal conditions of 
soil and climate in Tur- 
key produce the richest, 
mildest and most fra- 
( grant of all tobaccos. 


Conveniently packed in boxes of 
10, $0 and 100 for Club, Home and 


Office Plain or Cork 





PALL MALh 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


sf A shilling three pence in London 


Thirty cents here 



















































Childe Hassam’s work is so colorful 
that few other pictures would be re- 
quired in the room. Milch Galleries 


The Proper Portraits for Rooms 


(Continued from page 72) 


put together and his firm probably had 
done more for the cause of American 
art than any other agency in existence. 

“Of course, you want first to have in 
mind what you are going to do with 
the portrait. First of all, a portrait is a 
picture, and by the same token, it can 
be a beautiful decoration and can fall 
into whatever decorative scheme you 
wish. There are a great many good 
portrait painters in this country, but 
no two of them paint exactly alike, 
and where the work of one would be 
suitable the work of another would not 
harmonize. 


For English and Colonial Rooms 


“Let us suppose, first, that you want 
something of a decorative character for 
an Old English type of room. For this 
you will want the work of a tonalist— 
a man whose art is more or less founded 
on that of the old masters. Louis Betts, 
Irving Wiles, and, among the younger 
men, Eugene Speicher, would probably 
be especially successful with portraits 
of women. Of men, I can think of no 
one better than Mr. Betts, August 
Franzen, or Joseph De Camp, of Boston. 

“Perhaps Miss Cecilia Beaux would 
also come into this group for both men 
and women, although I should be in- 
clined to think the character of her 
work would better fit in the lighter type 
of architecture, such as our Colonial 
type homes furnish. In addition to 
Miss Beaux in this group, which is dis- 
tinguished for lighter keyed effects, 
would be Frank Benson, of Boston, Jean 
McLane and Richard Miller as painters 
of women, and Gari Melchers and again 





“Primrose”, by 





Charles 


Louis Betts as good painters of men. 
The Vigorous School 


“There is another group character- 
ized by exceedingly vigorous work 
which resembles in its strength the can- 
vases of Hals and some of the old 
masters, and this school is composed 
of George Luks, Robert Henri, George 
Bellows and their followers, of whom 
there are several. The portraits of 
these men are appropriate almost any- 
where, but on account of their strength 
and individuality one has to be careful 
not to place them where they will ‘kill’ 
another picture of quieter key but equal 
merit. They are the broadest in tech- 
nique of all our American painters, par- 
ticularly Luks and Henri. Bellows’ 
landscapes and genre work are very 
broad, but he is inclined to be a bit 
more finished when he comes to por- 
traits, and his touch is exceedingly sym- 
pathetic and full of understanding. 

“Lydia Emmett’s portraits of children 
are usually extremely successful and are 
very charming in their pose and deco- 
rative quality. In this field again Mr. 
Betts has done splendid work, as has 
also Maurice Fromkes, whose palette 
knife method of laying on his pigment 
and the light, crisp tone of his pictures 
make them particularly well adapted to 
the Colonial room. Ivan Olinsky is one 
of the younger artists whose portraits, 
both of men and children, have been 
very satisfactory. 


After the Old English 


“To generalize once more, the work 
(Continued on page 76) 








W. Haw- 


thorne, is an example of American 


work suitable 
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For 82 years DREER’S GARDEN BOOK has been a dependable guide 
to the successful growing of every worth-while VEGETABLE and 
FLOWER. Brimful of easy cultural directions and suggestions by famous 
experts which, if followed, will make your garden a sure success this year. = 
224 big pages, 6 color plates and hundreds of photographic reproduc- 
tions of Dreer’s Specialties in VEGETABLES and FLOWERS. | 
Every amateur and professional gardener and flower lover needs this 4H 
book. A copy will be mailed free if you mention this publication. — 
HENRY A. DREER, 714-716 ChestnutSt., Philadelphia, Pa. |==|| 
stl Mitte 
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For the Real Profits— 


It’s the vegetables sold long before out-door gardens 
materialize that bring the real profits—a greenhouse 
makes gardening really worth while. 


And you can materially increase the usual returns 
by gardening with CALLAHAN SECTIONAL 
GREENHOUSES. The free catalog tells how they 
take the cost out of greenhouse construction. Write 
for it TODAY. 

GET YOUR GREENHOUSE NOW 

Remember—Callahan Sec- able sizes and can be en- 
tional Greenhouses cost less _larged. 

—are easily and quickly 

erected —are completely Remember—They are de- 
finished in sections in our’ signed and built right — 
factory—are made in desir- permanent greenhouses. 


Duo-Glazed Sash for Hotbeds., 


Callahan Duo-Glazed Sash Co. 


1447 Fourth Street, Dayton, Ohio 





CALLAHAN tit 'GreeNnouses 








The Gardener who profits 
most labors 


The wise gardener purchases the best seed and the 
best fertilizer, then plants and cultivates properly. 

Planet Jr. Farm and Garden Seeders and Cultivators 
seed uniformly and accurately so that cultivation is easily, 
properly and thoroughly done. This permits the plants 
to flourish and bear more abundantly. Planet Jr. Tools 
save a tremendous amount of physical labor and enable 
you to handle increased acreage. They are built to last 
a lifetime and are fully guaranteed. 

No. 12 PLANET JR. DOUBLE AND SINGLE WHEEL-HOE has hoes 
that are remarkable weed killers. The plows open furrows, cover them 
and hill growing crops. The cultivator teeth work 
deep or shallow. The leaf lifters save much time 
in late work when plants are large or leaves too 
low for ordinary work. Crops are straddled till 20 


inches high, then the tool works between 
rows with one or two wheels. 


No. 4 PLANET JR. COMBINED HILL AND 
DRILL SEEDER, WHEEL-HOE, CULTIVA- 
TOR AND PLOW is a special favorite. 
Opens the fur- 
rows, sows all 
garden seeds (in 
hills and drills), 
covers, rolls 
down and marks 
the next row all 
at one operation, 
Hoes, plows 
and culti- 
vates all : 
through the 
season. Pays for itself in a single season. 












































FREE 72-PAGE CATALOG 


Illustrates Planet Jrs. doing actual farm and garden work 
and describes over 55 d:fferent tools including Seeders, Z x9; 
Wheel-Hoes, Horse-Hoes, Harrows, Orchard-, Beet-, and ” a 
Pivot-Wheel Riding Cultivators. a , 
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* EDICAL authorities tell us 
P| that the shower is rapidly 
, coming into its own. Starts the day 
bis right. Adds zest “pep —health. 
oS aa 
a Sr, § Many country homes have no 


/ running water. They cannot have 
7 shower baths. Possibly yours is 
22 one of these. Yet a moderate out- 
4c lay will supply a Fairbanks-Morse 

ei | “Typhoon” Water System for your 
| country home. A truly worth 


Pe while improvement. Provides water 
ed in abundance for i baths, 
| lawns, fire protection, poultry, live 


stock and ornamental fountains, as 
well as for drinking purposes. 


q “Typhoon” Water Systems are 
Ri operated by the famous “Z” Engine 
= using low-priced kerosene for fuel. 
This insures low star, Fa 


Guaranteed by Fairbanks-Morse 
Quality. 


| § See your nearest dealer for fur- 
| ther information and prices. 


| Fairbanks Morse &@ 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 
New York Boston 
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The Proper Portraits for Rooms 


of Betts, Wiles, Jean McLane, Melch- 
ers, Miss Beaux, Miss Emmett and those 
who classify with them is broadly deco- 
rative, somewhat after the old English 
manner, painted with full brush strokes 
but not at the sacrifice of sympathetic 
likenesses. However, there is a touch 
of modernism in their work, as ex- 
pressed by breadth and color. Those 
who are not inclined to be in sympathy 
with the modern school will probably 
prefer the portraits of De Camp, Fran- 
zen, Speicher, Benson and Olinsky, who 
are inclined toward the more finished 
technique and very faithful in the rep- 
resentation of their sitters so far as 
exact and life-like appearance is con- 
cerned. Those who like broad char- 
acterization—pictures with ‘punch’ in 
them—will, of course, be inclined to 
favor the Luks-Henri-Bellows school. 

“Now, if you don’t mind, I'll just 
show you what I mean.” 

And then the dealer brought out pic- 
ture after picture to illustrate the dif- 
ferent sorts of portraits American artists 
are capable of painting. 

When he said, in the very beginning, 
to his prospective client, that the best 
portraits in the world are being painted 
in America, he was speaking as a patriot, 
of course, but he was also voicing the 
judgment of many others. 

The old methods of portraiture are 
done in this country. A century ago 
there was an era of splendid decorative 
painting, which was a reflex of the glori- 
ous art of London, when Reynolds, 
Raeburn, Romney, Gainsborough and 
Lawrence were at the zenith of their 
careers. The portraits left by Gilbert 
Stuart, Benjamin West and Thomas 
Sully are examples of this style. Then 
followed several generations when por- 
traiture was in a long twilight—a period 
of dusky brown backgrounds with fea- 
tures like photographs looking out from 
their depths, more or less faithfully 
painted, but uninspired and hopeless as 
decorations. Thousands of them sur- 
vive, but they have no art value what- 
ever. They are merely family docu- 
ments, They drew their inspiration 
from Teutonic sources—from Munich 
and Dusseldorf—and they resemble in 
the faithfulness of their physical repre- 
sentation the work of the old German 
master Holbein and of his more mod- 
ern prototype, Lenbach. 


Hudson River Portraits 


The portraiture of these long years 
was closely akin to the landscape work 
of the so-called Hudson River School, 
which owed its inspiration likewise to 
Munich and Dusseldorf. As the land- 
scapists sought, figuratively, to paint 
every leaf on a tree, the portraitists 
apparently endeavored to _ represent 
every eyelash. The result was pictures 
but not art, for art must impart esthetic 
pleasure. The Hudson River School 
landscapes that once brought thousands 
of dollars in the artists’ studios now 
sell at auction for a hundred or so. 
The portraits are even less desired, ex- 
cept as family relics. 

But when the awakening came in 
landscape painting, when Inness, Wyant, 
Martin and Homer began to turn out 
their masterpieces, discontent came to 
portraiture, and the younger artists 
sought greater breadth of handling and 
brighter colors. Once the spell of the 
old tradition was broken, they turned 
for inspiration to various sources, some 
to the old English school, some to 
France, some to the old Dutch masters, 
some to Spain and some to modern 
Impressionism. All of these influences 
are seen in the American portraits that 
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(Continued from page 74) 


are being produced at the present time, 
and so various are the methods and 
styles that it is possible for any person, 
whatever his tastes, to be pleased. 

Contemporary American portraiture 
has two main characteristics—its ex- 
treme vigor and its zest for characteri- 
zation. Both of these may be regarded 
as indigenous to the soil, for they are 
in accord with American life and the 
American spirit. 


Sargent’s Influence 


Probably the most outstanding figure 
in American portraiture is John Singer 
Sargent. He has passed the most of 
his career in England, it is true; and 
the word was passed out three or four 
years ago that he had retired as a 
portrait painter in favor of his land- 
scape work, but he came to America 
after the outbreak of the war and has 
since executed some notable commis- 
sions. Art lovers will remember the 
two inimitable portraits of John D. 
Rockefeller, which were exhibited at the 
Knoedier Galleries, as well as his por- 
trait of President Wilson. Mr. Sar- 
gent is an apostle of the broad, strong 
brush stroke and of accentuated char- 
acterization, which he has superimposed 
on a foundation gained from Reynolds 
and his 18th Century English contem- 
poraries, who treated figures in a grand, 
decorative style. This tendency he has 
passed on to his foliowers of the newer 
generation. 

There are two other figures in Ameri 
can portraiture who have not been men- 
tioned yet, but who are unique. One 
is George DeForest Brush, whose por- 
traits reflect the manner of the Italian 
primitives, with exact and minute 
draughtsmanship, very decorative in 
their bright if somewhat hard colors. 
The other is F. Luis Mora, whose man- 
ner is that of the Spaniards, particu- 
larly that of Goya, with contrasting 
and striking colors, romantically used. 


Placing Portraits 


In placing portraits in the home it 
should be remembered that light keyed 
works can best be placed in Colonial 
rooms, although this rule is not a hard 
and fast one; and that the deeper col- 
ored, tonal pictures belong with more 
fitness in old world interiors, being par- 
ticularly appropriate to Old English sur- 
roundings, and to a less degree in 
French and Italian rooms. Portraits 
painted in bright and crisp colors, as 
well as the impressionistic light keyed 
works, harmonize very well with the 
gray walls of 18th Century French in- 
teriors. 

It should be remembered, too, that 
portraits, like people, should not have 
crowded quarters. A big portrait in a 
small room seems out of place, and 
four portraits on a wall that should 
hold only one or two mar the effect. 
A good place for a portrait is above a 
piece of furniture, where it fits unob- 
trusively into the decorative scheme. 
Also, they make very appropriate over- 
mantels. Large works, where possible, 
should be placed so that they will have 
the advantage of a vista, and then they 
become not only a decoration for a 
room, but for a whole house as well. 

The pleasure derived from landscapes, 
or even from figure subjects, has an 
element of the abstract in it, but por- 
traits should rightfully be more inti- 
mate and personal in their appeal. 
When they are just right, and when 
they exactly fit in with the decorative 
scheme, they are the most “livable” sort 
of pictures that can be placed in the 
home. 
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BRONZE 
TABLETS, HONOR ROLLS, MEMORIALS 
MARKERS AND INSIGNIA 


We have exceptional 
facilities for making 
bronze tablets and 
memorials according 
to customers’ specifi- 
cations. Our bronzes 
include all styles from 
the simplest to the 
most elaborately 
modeled. 
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Illustrations submit- 
ted upon request. If 
you specify approx- 
imate size desired, 
number of names, and 
whether ornamenta- 
tion is to be plain, 
moderate or elabo- 
rate, full size designs 
will be furnished. 


Reep & BARTON 


THEopore B.STARR, INC. 
SILVERSMITHS ~~ BRONZE FOUNDERS 
Firtu AVENUE AT 47! STREET - 4-MAIDEN LANE 
New York City 


PEARLS, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, WATCHES, STATIONERY, 
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It is a far cry 
from Persia to America — 


from Oriental Rugs with their appeal to the senses through beauty and har- | 
mony of design, coloring and texture, to the machine-made rug i 


Artistic floor coverings at a reasonable cost have been a problem—what was 
there to take the place of the longed-for Oriental rugs? 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


are reproductions of the finest types of Oriental rugs, faithful in every detail 
—woven of the best wool and dyed with the best dyes. 


The Orient has been the inspiration— America the fulfillment. 





Portfolio of color plates sent without charge, also nearest dealer's name. 
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A HALL LIGHTING 

| FIXTURE OF 

| HAND FORGED 

| WROUGHT IRON fa 
A PERFECT 
REPRODUCTION 
OF COLONIAL OR 
MODERN ENGLISH 
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‘The 
HOUSE of 
THREE GABLES" 


3 East 
52d Street 
New Y ork 











FROM THE W. 
IRVING FORGE, INC. 
326 EAST 38TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 





THE PRICE COMPLETE 





A LEAFLET OF UNIQUE 
HAND FORGED OBJECTS 
MAILED ON REQUEST 
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Double 


The 40 feature, 
TT HE range 


Sterling 
2 oven, 2 fuel range 


that saves both food 
and fuel, does away with stove 

annoyance, and makes kitchen work 

more simple and more pleasant. 


Phe “Double’ 
Opn rate 


Sterling is a simple range to 
uses either coal or gas or both at the 
ime time—has oven and griddle capacity to 
meet any emergency and every convenience 
eps, time and temper 


fo save st 


Over 70 years’ experience in building the 
back of the ‘Double’ 
No expense has been spared to make 
it as nearly pertect as 1s humanly possible. 
Naturally the first cost of this Range is higher 


than others, but because of its scientific con 


hinest typ ol ranges 
Sterling 


truction it is such a fuel saver that it costs 
much less to operate 


the “Double” Sterling is 49 inches wide 
nd is furnished as illustrated or with leg base 
and shelf. It has 40 distinctive features which 
are fully described and illustrated in our hand 
some catalog which we will gladly send to any 
woman who desires to take trouble out of her 
kitchen 


SILL STOVE 


Established 1849 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


WORKS 


Makers of Sterling Coal Ranges, Sterling Combi 
nation Ranges and Sterling Warm Air Furnaces 
if you do not have gas connections write for catalog 


of the Sterling Range The Range that bakes a barre! 
of flour with a single hod of coal 
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Built-in closets on each side of the bathroom door 


provide space for shoes 
another 


Commodious Clo 


in one and clothes in 


The doors have full-length mirrors 


sets 


(Continued from page 28) 


walls may be finished with the ribbon 
pattern glazed chintz suggested above. 
If one wishes she can install sliding rods 
for the coat hanger, such as those illus- 
trated. 

The middle section has two drawers 
and a hat box. The drawers can be 
used for the wife’s underwear, in the 
second shelf, and the man’s in the bot- 
tom. He will have to stoop over to get 
his underwear out of the drawer—but 
that will do him good. The deep drawer 
above these is only a false front for a 
deep hat box. The cover of the hat 
box has. four cushions or wire frames 
on which to pin hats, as many hats 
are freshened by hanging upside down. 
Others can be laid on the bottom. Since 
this section is 4’ 6” wide, quite a num- 
ber of hats can be accommodated. The 
top lifts up and there is clearance for 
this allowed in the open space above. 
If one wishes, a mirror can be attached 
to the back wall of this open space. 

The third section, which is 4’ wide, 
has two shoe cupboards at the bottom. 
Rods on grooves run across from wall 
to wall on which the shoes can be 
placed. Being on grooves, the first 
shelf-ful of shoes can be pushed back to 
accommodate a second. Above this are 
two compartments with let-down fronts, 
the doors being held in place as shelves 
by little chains attached to the side. 
Inside each compartment are roomy 
trays, the top for the man’s shirts, 


the lower for the wife’s blouses, etc. 

If one wishes, the inside finish can be 
of old-fashioned paper shellacked, in- 
stead of the glazed chintz. The outside 
door moldings should be painted to 
match the bedroom colors. 

This closet could be set up in the 
attic for storage purposes. Instead of 
hats, one could use that compartment 
for blankets, having the walls lined with 
cedar. 

For a guest room where one does not 
wish to go to much expense for built-in 
closets, I have a scheme that has proven 
practical and satisfactory—build in cor- 
ner cupboards of ordinary, stock pattern 
cheap wardrobes. Saw off the backs to 
fit the corner—say 8” from the front. 
Place these back against the corner and 
fill in the intervening space, which any 
carpenter can do. A curved rod is at- 
tached to the top of the cupboard, and 
the clothes hangers suspended from this. 
What were the lower drawers can be 
made to open with doors and two 
wooden or nickel bath towel rods ar- 
ranged for shoes. 

There you have two smart corner 
cupboards without much work. Take 
colors and a pattern from the hangings 
or wall paper in the room and decorate 
the doors. Or the doors can be left 
plain but the moldings brought out in 
color. Such cupboards are especially 
adaptable to old country houses where 
closets are too small or too few. 


Computing a Household Budget 


(Continued from page 24) 


guides, counsels and saves. The home 
manager whose figures we have quoted 
found, after the second year, that the 
family clothing cost almost two-thirds 
more for the winter than for the sum- 
mer. She therefore laid aside a certain 
amount during the summer months to 
provide sufficiently for the winter 
clothes. It was a matter of interest 
and importance to each member of the 
family and the family council which 
followed this discovery was but one of 
the many which the budget-keeping 
made possible 


After all this one feature of budget- 
making places it high in the ranks of 
family usefulness. To have under one’s 
control the fundamental facts of the 
family finances is to possess a human 
document of intense personal interest 
to each member of the family circle. 
Family councils, once all too rare, are 
a natural consequence, and the individ- 
ual interests become knit into a com- 
monwealth of love and service which 
was once the finest characteristic of 
American family life. 

L. K. C. Oxps. 
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Ver. A. FRENCH & CGO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 


AND MAKERS OF 


FINE FURNITURE 
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Duchesse 
by J. M. Nattier 


in the collection of 


RALSTON GALLERIES 
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AMERICAN PainTtines, Ercrumcs 
MezzorTints, Sportine Pairs 
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Genuine Reed Furniture 


Unusual Designs Created Exclusively for 
Homes of Refinement, Clubs and Yachts 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 





CRETONNES, CHINTZES, UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
Interior Decorating 


‘The REED SHOP, Inc. 


581 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


“Suggestions in Reed Furniture” forwarded on receipt of 25¢ postage 






































QUEEN ANNE SIDE CHAIR; ONE OF A DINING 
ROOM SET OF SIX SIDES AND TWO ARM CHAIRS: 
SEATS COVERED IN PETIT POINT NEEDLE WORK 


554 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


CORNER OF 55TH STREET 
Branch: 406 Madison Ave. Bet. 47th and 48th Sts. 
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“The Jncompar 


The Lunken Window is the ideal 
window. All parts are made from 
the best material that can be pro- 
cured, All parts of the window are 
assembled at one time at the factory. 
It reaches the new house as a com- 
plete unit. Every part is matched 
and the weather-strippin$, fasteners, 
pulleys, cords and weiphts are ad- 
jyusted so that all partsof the window 
always work together perfectly. 


The pair of copper-cloth fly screens come 
as a pert of the unit-window. In bad 
weather the fly screens are housed ajainst 
all damage in the box-head in the upper 
part of the window frame. Whenever you 
wish to use the fly screens they are instantly 
available. 


It is the only window that can be opened 
from top to bottom and screened at the 
same time. 


The upper and lower sash may be pushed 
up out of the way into the box-head, or 
either or both of the sash may be locked 
part way up or down. 


Both upper and lower windows may be 
cleaned from a standin} position on the 
floor, inside the room. 


Interesting licerature on windows 
for you or your architect will 
be sent upon request 


THE LUNKEN WINDOW CO. 


4016 Cherry Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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House & Garden 


The Principles of the Flower Border 


(Continued from page 31) 


| things near or actually among earlier 


ones. Remember that the flowering 
date of a plant hinges upon the rapidity 
of its natural development rather than 
on the time of its setting into the 
ground; some things take longer to 
reach maturity than do others. 

It should not be assumed from any- 
thing that I have said that the out- 
line, the ground plan, of the border 
flower bed need be regular and laid in 
straight lines. On the contrary, a cer- 
tain amount of variation, a departure 
from geometrical form into curving, 
easy lines is often advisable except in 
the case of strictly formal work. Par- 
ticularly is this true of the front outline 
of the bed. Certain parts of it may 
bulge forward, in a manner of speak- 
ing, so that the effect of the whole is 
flowing and ribbon-like rather than 
stiffly Puritanical. 

Perennial Plants for the Border 


The following list is not intended to 
be exhaustive. As a matter of fact, 
there are few perennial flowers that 
cannot be used somewhere in some sort 
of a border. Purposely, too, I have 
omitted spring flowering bulbs such as 
crocus, tulips, hyacinths, etc., because 
these frequently deserve a space devoted 
to their kind alone. 


Low GROWING, FOR THE FRONT 


Adonis—Yellow, 1’, April-May. 

Alyssum saxatile—Yellow, 6”-10", 
April-May. 

Arabis albida—White, 6”-8”, April- 
May 

Armeria maritima—Pink, 2”-1', June. 

Aster alpinus—Bluish, 3”-10", May- 
June. 

Aster ptarmicoides — White, 1’ -2 
July-Aug 

i perennis—White tipped pink, 

April-June. 

* Callirhoe — Purplish, 9” , jJuly- 
Oct. 

Campanula carpatica—Purplish-blue, 
6”-12", June-Oct. 

Dianthus barbatus—vVarious colors, 
10”-18", May-June. 

Iberis sempervirens — White, 6”-12”, 
April-May. 

Iris pumila—Various colors, 4”-9”, 
April-May. 

Myosotis palustris—Light blue, 6”- 
10”, May-Sept. 

Spirea astilboides—White, 1'-2’, June. 

Meptum HEIGHT, ror THE MIDDLE 

Achillea “The Pearl”—White, 1'-2’ 
May-Oct. 


Anemone japonica—White or pale 
rose, 2’-3', Sept.-Oct. 


Anemone  sylvestris—White, 1'-1%’, 
April-June. 

Anthemis _tinctoria—Vellow, 2’-3’ 
June-Sept. 

Anthericum lilastrum, var. major— 
White, 2’-3’, May-June. 

Aquilegia—Various colors, 1%’-3’, 
May-Aug. 

Aster grandiflorus—Violet with yel- 
low centers, 2’-3’, Sept.-Oct. 

Campanula medium — Blue, pink, 
white, 1'-4’, June-July. 

Campanula _ persicifolia — Purplish - 
blue, 2’-3’, June-July. 

Hardy garden chrysanthemums — 
Various colors, 2’-3’, Sept.-Nov. 

Coreopsis—Yellow, 1-2’, June-Oct. 

Delphinium — Various blues, 2'-4’, 
June-July, Sept.-Oct. 

Dicentra spectabilis—Rose-red, 1'-2 
April-June. 

Gaillardia grandiflora—Yellow to red, 

-3', June-Oct. 

Helenium Hoopesi—Orange and yel- 
low, 1-3’, May-June. 

Iris germanica—Various colors, 2’-3’, 
May-June. 

Iris levigata—White to purple, 2’-3’, 
June-July. 

Lilium tigrinum—Orange-red, spotted 
purple, 2’-5’, July-Aug. 

Lupinus polyphyllus—Blue, 2’-5’, 
May-June. 

Montbretia — Orange-scarlet, 3’ - 4’, 
July-Sept. 

Papaver _ orientale — Orange-scarlet, 
2’-3’, June-July. 

Phlox paniculata—Various colors, 2’- 
4’, June-Sept. 

TALL, For THE Back 

Achillea eupatorium—Yellow, 4-5’, 
July. 

Aconitum—White to purple, 3’-5’, 
Aug.-Sept. 

Althea (Hollyhock)—Various colors, 
5’-7’, July-Aug. 

Anchusa Italica, var. Dropmore 
Blue, 3’-6', May-July. 

Anchusa Italica, var. Opal—Light 
blue, 3’-6’, May-July. 

Aster nove-anglie—Violet with yel- 
low centers, 3’-6’, Sept.-Oct. 

Boltonia—Rosy-lavender, yellow cen- 
ters, 3’-6’, July-Sept. 

(Helenium autumnale—Terra-cotta, 2'- 
6’, July-Aug. 

Helianthus mollis— Golden, 2’-5’, 
July-Sept. 

Hibiscus (mallow)—White to crim- 
son, 4’-6’, Aug.-Oct. 

Lilium auratum—Cream, marked 
purple and gold, 2’-4’, July-Aug. 

Lilium Henryi—Salmon-orange, spot- 
ted brown, 4’-8’, Aug.-Sept. 

Peonies—Various colors, 3°-6', May- 
June. 
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A Garden Utility House 


(Continued from page 55) 


bench at each end may be placed a 
cupboard for holding small articles that 
do not need to be used frequently— 
pruning and budding knives, shears, 
scissors, tags, etc. Between windows 
above the bench should be placed tools 
used frequently, at the bench itself. At 
the end opposite the door may be the 
seed, insecticide and fungicide cabinet 
for small amounts of each, the former 
above, the latter below. For larger 
quantities of seeds kept in bags, a chest 
is desirable. All seed receptacles should 
be made mouse- and rat-proof either 
by being made of metal or being cov- 
ered with galvanized hardware cloth, 
one-half or one-quarter inch mesh. Fer- 
tilizers in sacks may occupy the floor 
beneath the wheel tools. An area should 
also be reserved in the corner remote 
from the door for such implements as 
wheelbarrow, spraying barrel, etc. Here 
may be located the sink or tub for 
washing plants, pots, etc. Here also 
the stove from which a pipe should run 


to the middle of the south side where 
a tile chimney is placed. 

By such an arrangement a consider- 
able space will be left in the middle 
of the floor in a house say 12’ x 15’ or 
larger. This will be found very con- 
venient for mixing and sifting soil, 
placing plants in large pots, and for 
overhauling apparatus. The <rea_ be- 
neath the roof will provide space for 
storage of many light articles when 
not in use. In order to save time put- 
ting these up and taking them down, 
means should be devised to expedite 
placing. Such will generally be sug- 
gested to the handy man by the articles 
themselves. For hanging tools, such as 
rakes, hoes, spades, etc., iron racks and 
hooks of various styles and sizes are 
for sale at hardware and seed stores. 
They are well worth their small cost. 
Usually they are fastened to the build- 
ing plate or the studding, though some 
are built upon racks which may be 
revolved. 
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Manufacturers of 


LAMPS 
and 


SHADES 


talian Majolica Vase Lamp mounted 
on painted wood base and wired for 
two lights. The shade is made of 
parchment paper of a soft yellou 
| cream and trimmed with block fringe 

in colors harmonizing with the lamp. 
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UMAR! WESSEL GA EARNERS YARED PRT ED 


! 841 Madison Avenue, New York City 
| and 251 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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ART GALLERIES 
680 Fifth Avenue x 
NEW YORK ° 
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| WHISTLER — _LEGROS ISRAELS | | = 
| COURBET ZULOAGA TACK 
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FOLSOM GALLERIE 


PAINTINGS 
by 
Henry G. Dearth 
Louis Pau! Dessar 
Daniel Garber 
Gardner Symons 
Jonas Lie 


>. W. Redfield 


NEW GALLERIES 


Dreicer Building, New York 


560 Fifth Avenue, entrance on 46th Street 
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“A Winter Afte-noon—Norway”™ 
by William H. Singer 
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Todhunter Mantels 


- De 5 we” NX 





Reproduction in wood of English Mantel with Hob Grate. 


Future notices of new reproductions will be found 
in “Country Life” and “Town and Country” 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER 


101 PARK AVENUE 








NEW YORK 























HE power of self-expression can be employed 

to no greater advantage than in the social letter. 
Men and women whose taste is beyond questioning 
know of no more fitting manner to add charm and 


individuality to their letters than to write them on 
Old Hampshire Stationery. 

Perhaps samples of Old Hampshire would help 
you determine which style is appropriate. May we 
send them? 

Fine Stationery Department F 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
Soutn HapLey FA.ts, Mass. 


























| Makers of Old Hampshire Bond 
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ERKEY & GAY designers 


work in wood to produce 


furniture which will endure and 
reflect what is best in contem- 
porary life, just as the architect 
works in brick and stone to 
produce houses and buildings 
which will be monuments to 
posterity of this generation. 


Suites and single pieces are car- 
ried by the best stores. Write 
for name of nearest dealer. An 
interesting brochure concerning 
Berkey & Gay furniture, with 
illustrations, sent upon request. 
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THIS SHOP MARK 
és smiand im every genuine Berkey & Gay froduction 
Ji 48 (he customer's protection when buy ng 


end A605 Pride ihereasier 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. 


444 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
New York City Office, 119 West 40th Street 
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House & Garden 


| The Plumbing in Your Kitchen 


(Continued from page 52) 


| ers must not be used as soil, waste or 
vent pipes, nor shall any such pipe be 
used as a leader. 

To have an intelligent understanding 
of what the plumber has to know, it 
might be well to know what certain 
terms are which are used in the plumb- 
ing rules. 


Definitions 


The term “private sewer” is applied 
to main sewers that are not constructed 
by and under the supervision of the 
Department of Public Works. 

The term “house sewer” is applied to 
that part of the main drain or sewer 
extending from a point two feet outside 
of the outer front wall of the building, 
vault or area to its connection with 
public sewer, private sewer or cesspool. 

The term “house drain” is applied to 
that part of the main horizontal drain 
and its branches inside the walls of the 
building, vault or area and extending to 
and connecting with the house sewer. 

The term “soil line” is applied to any 
vertical line of pipe having outlets above 
the floor of first story for water closet 

| connections. 

The term “waste line” is applied to 
any vertical line of pipe having outlets 
above the first floor for fixtures other 
than water closet. 

The term “vent pipe” is applied to 
any special pipe provided to ventilate 
the system of piping and to prevent 
trap siphonage and back pressure. 


The Trap—Typhoid Preventer 


Most important from the hygiene 
point of view is the trap, which is a 
curved pipe permitting the last of a 
flow of water to remain in the pipe to 
prevent a back flow of sewage gas (a 
typhoid breeder) into the house. In 
the accompanying illustration you will 
see various forms of traps illustrated. 
These different forms are used under 
different circumstances which, of course, 
are entirely the plumber’s business. 

In hotels and large institutions, and 
in some large homes, a grease trap is 
built in the sink which is so constructed 
as to separate the grease from the water, 
which obviates clogging of the pipes and 
which amasses the grease which is sold 
to soap makers for soap. 


Fresh Air Inlets and Main Traps 


Fresh air inlets and main traps are 
also for the prevention of odors and 
gases coming directly from the sewer. 
The entrance of these gases often takes 
place, even though the plumbing is ex- 
cellent, by the settling of floors and 
foundation, rendering the soil pipes 
defective. 


water supply 


This sketch shows an up-to- 
| date cellar cut-off for the main 


In the accompanying diagram, one 
can see three ways in which the main 
pipe is connected through the house to 
the roof, where it is in one case capped 
by a ventilator, or ventilated by perfora- 
tions, in other portions of the system. 

Here, too, you can see the main trap, 
the clean-outs, and the main pipes. The 
question of soil pipes, etc., is sufficiently 
covered by the plumbing regulations so 
as not to need any explanations here. 

Now look at the illustration showing 
three systems with main trap and venti- 
lating system. Each sink, of course, has 
its own trap, but this shows the main 
trap from main supply. 

The following are a few excerpts from 
the law: 


Sewers, Drains and Traps 


must be of extra heavy cast-iron. When 
found in a leaky or defective condition, 
shall not be repaired or replaced except 
with heavy cast-iron pipe. 

The house drain and its branches 
must be of extra heavy cast iron when 
underground, and of extra heavy cast- 
iron or galvanized wrought iron or steel 
when above ground. 

The house-drain must properly con- 
nect with the house sewer at a point 
two feet outside of the outer front vault 
or area wall of the building. An arched 
or other proper opening must be pro- 
vided for the drain in the wall to pre- 
vent damage by settlement. 

No steam-exhaust, boiler blow-off or 
drip-pipe shall be connected with the 
house-drain. Such pipes must first dis- 
charge into a proper condensing tank, 
and from this a proper outlet to the 
house sewer outside of the building 
must be provided. In low pressure 
steam systems the condensing tank may 
be omitted, but the waste connections 
must be otherwise as above required. 


Soil and Waste Lines 


All main, soil, waste or vent pipes 
must be of iron, steel or brass. 

Soil and waste pipes must have 
proper Y or TY branches for all fix- 
ture connections. 

The diameters of soil and waste pipes 
must not be less than those given in 
the following table: 


MOD. oc os ansadeviovcics 4” 

Main waste stacks...... ee eeeeees 2" 

Branch wastes for slop sinks...... 3” 

Branch waste for kitchen sinks... 2 
Vent Pipes 


All vent pipe lines and main branches 
must be of iron, steel or brass. They 
must be increased in diameter and ex- 
tended above the roof as required for 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Interior Decorations and Furnishings 
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Tapestries Fabrics 
Furniture Objects of Art 


The J. G. Valiant Company 


J. W. Valiant, President Wm. J. MacMullin, Phila. Director 
224 N. Charles Street 1718 Chestnut Street 
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If you are building a home, 
ask your architect 


to specify: 


PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY 


and write us for particulars. 





Costs less than Oak 


INDIANA QUARTERED OAK CO. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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. MICH Guin 


Dealers in 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
and SCULPTURE 


EXHIBITION of 
BRUCE 


March 1 to 13 


Paintings by CRANE 

Paintings by WILLARD METCALF 
March 15 to April 3 

New illustrated booklet «Art Notes”’ sent on request 

108 West 57th Street - 

(Adjoining Lotos Club) 


“THE SUN VOW” New York 
By Herman Mac Neil 

















The MACBETH GALLERY 


ST ne ene ee 














“Winter Morning” 18x 24” John Carlson 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


of fine quality and in desirable sizes are pro 
curable at five hundred dollars. If you live at 
a distance from New York it is possible for you 
to select pictures almost as easily as though 
you could visit our gallery 





Details are explained in our ‘Art Notes” 
which will be mailed on request 


LLIAM MACBETH 


ncor porated 
450 Fifth Avenue (ar Fortieth streery New York City 
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Home - 
Interiors 


are made more beautiful 
’ with Maxwell-Ray Lamps 

because of their design and 

unusual shades of color. 





Maxwell-Ray Co. 
25 W. 45th Street 
New York City 


Factory at 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The soft colors in the 

lamp illustrated have been 

carefully blended in the 

new French Polychrome 

manner. The Shade is silk 

of a rich putty color 
lined with rose. 


Write for our 
Booklet on 
Read-Right 

Lamps 


For sale by Good Furniture Stores and Interior Decorators 
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) HOW TO GET 
THE MOST OUT OF YOUR 
VACATION 


7 ACATIONS are mighty important things. 
They give you the rest, the health, the 
change of viewpoint you need to succeed in 
your work or to help you keep the lead you 
already have. There are a few big capitalists 
who have bragged that they never took a vaca- 
tion. Most of them never lived long enough 
to enjoy their success. 





No, vacations are very necessary, and the more 
restful yours is the better it fits you for your 
work, 


Get out on some quiet stream or near a deep 
blue lake or in the country—away from the 
crowd; out in a little cottage of your own. 
Hotels aren't restful; cottages you rent aren't 
what you want. Get one of your own. 


Up in Grand Rapids, Michigan, there’s a con- 
eern that is building cottages, garages and 
houses complete in their factories. They are 
artistic buildings, beautiful from an architec- 
tural standpoint and as strong and practical 
as they can be. They're shipped in units to 
wherever you wish to go. There they can be 
assembled in a hurry. No building worries 
for you; no inconveniences. 


The buildings are called Togan cottages, 
houses or garages. Send 15 cents to them in 
stamps today for illustrations of these models 
and complete information. The address is 





THE TOGAN-STILES COMPANY 
Dept. Ww 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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House & Garden 


The Plumbing in Your Kitchen 


(Continued from page 82) 


waste - pipes. They 
may be connected with 
the adjoining soil or 
waste line well above 
the highest fixture, Pa 
but this will not be 
permitted when there 
are fixtures on more 
than six floors. 

Branch vent pipes 


a 


LJ / 
j 





a terial over metal, and 

\ solid porcelain. Stone 
and slate are poor be- 
cause they are too 
absorbent. Wood is 
bad for the same rea- 
son. Tin rusts, cop- 
per is difficult to keep 
clean and is used but 
rarely for anything 


shall be kept above saree | Ser KO but pantry sinks, 
the top of all con- T T ti enamel over iron is 
necting fixtures, so as U 4 excellent, porcelain 
to prevent the use of \ y over iron is better,solid 
vent pipes as soil —— porcelain is regal but 
pipes or waste-pipes. has the disadvantage 
Branch vent pipes of having so little re- 
should be connected siliency that dishes are 
not less than six inches L a i. apt to break when 
nor more than two ez 8, coming too effectively 
feet from crown of U /) in contact with it. 
trap or side of lead \ t— This is often obviated 
bend. r oo in the pantry by en- 


No form of trap 
will be permitted to 
be used unless it has 
been approved by 
the Superintendent of 
Buildings or the Board 
of Standards and Ap- 


peals. = 


No anti-siphon trap 
or deep-seal siphon- 
jet fixture shall be 
approved until it has it 
successfully passed 
such test as may be | 
prescribed by the \ 
A set of not more 
than three wash trays 
may connect with a 


Starting f 


single trap, or into on half 
the trap of an adjoin- a rap, . 
ing sink, provided cleaning 


both sink and tub a. wep 
waste outlets are on Wep with 
the same side of the hole and 
waste line, and the sink 

is nearest the line. 

When so connected, the waste-pipe from 

the wash-trays must be branchea in 

below the water-seal. 

The sizes for traps must not be less 
than those given in the following table: 
Traps for slop sinks.... 3” in diameter 
Traps for kitchen sinks. 2” in diameter 
Traps for wash-trays... 2” in diameter 

Now, of course, all the foregoing re- 
lates to the whole house as well as to 
the kitchen. But, as the kitchen sani- 
tary conditions depend upon the same 


| régimen, the foregoing is a basis for 


kitchen usage. 

The kitchen is mainly concerned with 
the water supply and water waste, 
which is the result of cooking, washing, 
cleaning, and storage (refrigerator). 


Sinks and Connections 


The entry of water to the kitchen is 
effective through faucets, for the most 
part, in some sort of a sink. What 
then should these sinks be, and what 
should be the nature of their connec- 
tions? For the most part, the building 
law will take care of connections, but 
the housekeeper should see to it that 
the traps are below the sinks and are in 
plain sight, and that the materials used 
for her own good, should not only be 
within the law, but a little above it. 
Another thing she must remember, in 
ordering sinks, is that they should be 
smooth, in one piece if possible, having 
a seamless interior, non-absorbent, non- 
rusting, and with a certain amount of 
elasticity, so that when hit by sharp 
and heavy utensils, neither the utensil 
nor the sink is cracked or injured by 
the impact. 

The materials to be used in the mak- 
ing of sinks are tin, wood, soap-stone, 
galvanized iron, slate, copper, enamel, 
enamel over iron, a porcelain-like ma- 


top are shown an S 


closing the pantry 
sink in a wooden cas- 
ing. The surface of 
good porcelain over 
metal will not scratch. 


Second Grades 


Solid porcelain sinks 
are all made from the 
same material, yet the 
x action of fire affects 
; some differently from 
others. For instance, 
a workman may fail 


/tr— to work out of the 
Board of Standards SE 
| and Appeals. 


= wet. mould a bit of 
air in the clay, and 
when this piece is 
fired in the kiln the 
air condenses and 


rom the 


S trap, bursts out and the re- 
rent and sult is a slight streak; 
ole, run- or a bit of copper may 

and Ss get into the clay caus- 

cleaning ing a green stain on 
cover. 


the piece. When such 
things occur, it does 
not alter the value of 
the sink, but the high grade manufac- 
turer marks these “second grade.” This 
is well for the housekeeper to know as 
it really does not affect the lasting 
qualities and probably the initial cost is 
lower. The shallower a sink is the 
easier, of course, it is to take care of. 

The general run of sinks has the metal 
base with a porcelain-like covering, as 
they are elastic and are kind to falling 
china. However, one cannot go wrong 
in buying any of the enameled, or por- 
celain over iron, or the solid porcelain, 
bought from the well-equipped, long 
established manufacturies. There is one 
firm which makes a superb solid por- 
celain sink in thirteen varieties, includ- 
ing two vitreous (porcelain over metal) 
slop skins. When one thinks of one 
firm making so many varieties, and a 
few other firms making almost as 
many, it soon becomes necessary for the 
domiologists to know what to tell a 
plumber to install, before the masculine 
mind installs something for which she 
will have little use. Of course, it de- 
pends first on what the sink is to be 
used for. In large kitchens, the pot 
sink, vegetable sink, and slop sink are 
used, sometimes two of some of these 
varieties. In the medium kitchen, the 
pot sink and one of the others. In the 
small kitchen, just the ordinary pot 
sink is used. 

Do not buy an all-roll sink; that is, 
a sink with a curved rim and no back, 
unless your kitchen has a tiled wall. 
Why? Because your wall will be 


splashed to the destruction point. 

Very commodious sinks measure 5’ 2” 
over-all, back 9” high, wall to front, 
26%". This size sink is often in two 
divisions, one for washing, and one for 
rinsing, and has integral drain boards 

(Continued on page 86) 
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When Building 


Buy, or have your builder 
and architect specify, arti- 
cles made by the 


STANLEY WORKS 


because they give you ser- 


vice that is permanent now and in 


years to come. 


LIST OF A FEW STANLEY PRODUCTS 
Butts, Hinges, Bolts, Latches, Handles, Hasps, Shelf 


Brackets, 


Screen Hardware and 


Why not write for Booklet “H”—it shows what others 


think about Stanley Ball Bearing 





























Garage Hardware. 


Butts. 





The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


NEW YORK, 100 Lafayette St. 


CHICAGO, 73 E. Lake St. 




































We have issued @ very “Pp ] ”? 

interesting catalogue 

showing a series of ergo as 

new designs in 

Garden Accessories || LATTICE FENCES 

which are suitable and 

just the things required | GARDEN HOUSES 

to ey -y~ and pone | GATES AND 

ure to the surroundings 

of a home. il ARBORS 

When Writing enclose 10c_ stamps and 
ask for CATALOGUE “32 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Elston & Webster Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eastern Office: 6 East 39th St. New York City 
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‘Selecting the FIXTURES / 
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| + Boston 


Tue J. 


FTER having planned to | 

build or remodel, the next 

important step is the selection 
of the plumbing fixtures. 


Mott fixtures add a perma- | 
nent investment value to your | 
property —a consideration you | 
cannot afford to overlook. 

Mott showrooms through- | 
out the country are at your 
service. Visit them with your | 
architect, builder or plumber. | 
It will be a help to you in | 


_™ 07" " Cong 
EVE rything We St 


L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Trenron, N. J 


selecting good plumbing equip- 
ment. 

Our “‘Mopern Piumpinc” 
book, illustrated above, features 
24 model bathrooms. It offers 
also a variety of interesting sug- 
gestions for tiling. 

The Mott Tile Department 
is prepared to submit designs 
and sketches for your approval. 

Write for our ““Mopern 
PLuMBING” book — it will help 
you. Send 4c postage. 


Hl, we make 


New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 


Jacksonville, Fla. + Toledo Dayton, Ohio Salt Lake City 

Pittsburgh Philadelphia + Portland, Ore Detroit El Paso, Texas 

| ¢t Chicago Seattle t Washington, D.C New Orleans Kansas City, Mo. 
Atlanta Des Moines Louis Houston, Texas 





MOTT COMPANY, LIMITED 


Indianapolis St 


MOTT SOUTHERN CO 


MOTT CO. of CALIFORNIA 


Montreal, { Toronto, Winnipeg, Canada Atlanta, Ga San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms 
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When we plan a greenhouse, 
either for a city lot or a coun- 
try place, we try, considering 
the use to which it is to be 
put, to keep it in harmony 
with its surroundings. It is 
thus the crown jewel of the 
grounds, dominating all its 
neighbors. 


uv Fitting the Setting 





FOLEY GREENHOUSES 


have for years been the leaders in those improvements that make our green- 


houses permanent structures in which uti 


lity is combined with beauty. We 


will be glad to work with your architect or to submit plans and sketches 


direct. 
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NAAM SAMAR A 
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The Foley Greenhouse Mfg. Co., 9 West Lake St., Chicago 7 
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A Home to 
be Proud of 


HEN passers-by stop to 

admire a home, the owner 
has reason to feel proud. You 
can make a house the envy of 
a street with one or two appli- 
cations of Bay State Brick and 
Cement Coating. 


It beautifies and waterproofs all build- 
ings of brick, stucco, or cement. It pro- 
tects against the constant beating of the 
hardest rains. It is impervious to sun or 
storm, heat or cold, rain or snow. 


This super-coating comes in white and 
a large choice of colors. Write for 
booklet No. 2. It is ws 
profusely illustrated pipe 
with photos of Bay 
State Coated Homes. 
We will also send 
you a sample of any 
tint you want. Drop 
us a postal today. 








WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 
Boston, Mass. 


New York Office: Architects’ Building 
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The refrigerator drain may be con- 
nected by a pipe run through the 
floor and with an inverted drum 
trap so that the water drips into a 


cellar sink 


The Plumbing in Your Kitchen 


(Continued from page 84) 


of self material as part of the sink). 
If the integral drain board is not of 
wood or metal, it can be rendered kind- 
lier to china by a rubber mat. Some 


| sinks have a 5’ 2” back, some just have 
| a porcelain back behind the faucets. 


A small sink a little over 3’ can be 
had with or without integral drain 
boards on either side, and a vent at the 
right end, so as not to interfere with 
the dishes. 

Speaking of drain boards, it is very 
often expedient to have them hinged to 


| the wall, or so attached to the sink that 


they can be let down and out of the 
way. 


Patented Materials 


Sinks of patented materials, with 
trade names, which are often metals 


| with a porcelain-like covering, also come 


in many sizes and in many designs, and 


| are, as inferred above, quite as valuable 


in usefulness and beauty as solid por- 
celain, with one exception, of course, 
that under some remote Circumstance a 
chipping off of the material may occur. 
But the makers of solid porcelain sinks 
make a metal-coated slop sink where an 
extra heavy thudding, by pails and 
cleaning instruments, is apt to occur. 
This precaution speaks for itself. The 
solid porcelain certainly gives you a 
feeling that you have the best, yet some 
of the greatest houses in the country 
use the other types of sinks. 

Although we have touched upon the 
subject of drain boards, there are a few 
more words to say about them. 

The sink with a double drain board 
is, of course, the most convenient, but 
this is not always possible. They are 
made of metal, such as copper and zinc, 
and also of wood, either oak or ash, 
preferably ground ash, hard enough to 














are of metal over wood. The porcelain 
drain board is easiest of all to clean, 
requiring only a moist cloih passed over 
the porcelain or metal under porcelain, 
while the others need scouring and 
scraping. The grooves in any of these 
boards must not be so deep as to re- 
quire digging to remove lost particles. 
Most pantry sinks have the wooden 
drain: boards and the wooden enclosed 
solid porcelain sinks, just to save break- 
age. “Boards”, of course, should always 
be slightly tilted toward the sink. 

It is wiser to have sinks 36” high, or 
have them on adjustable standards. 

If 36” happens to be too high, a long 
wooden step can be provided. It is 
better to step up than to form a crack 
im one’s back. 

However, any plumber will alter the 
standards, no matter what sink you 
buy. Sinks are purchaseable with from 
one to four standards, depending upon 
what space in the kitchen is to harbor 
said sink. 

The standards of sinks are made of 
glass, brass, nickel plate, or porcelain, 
or a porcelain coating over metal. Some 
of these standards are supplied with ad- 
justable bracelets, making it possible to 
raise and lower the sink to desired 
levels. The nickel standard is very de- 
sirable, as is the brass, but they require 
cleaning and polishing. The glass and 
porcelain families need just to be rubbed 
down with a moist cloth. 

Slop sinks are made to set lower than 
other sinks in order to obviate lifting 
up heavy pails of water, etc. 


Outlets 


The question of outlets in the sink is 
simple. The outlet should not be per- 
forated so minutely as to prevent rapid 
exit of the water, and yet the holes 


























prevent absorption. Sometimes they (Continued on page 88) 
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Arrange your kitchen equipment so that it saves steps and labor. 


This is half the battle. 


The sketch shows a disposition of equip- 


ment for pantry, kitchen and butler’s pantry designed to meet all 


modern requirements. 


Courtesy of Bramhall Deane Co. 
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|| BANZA! ENAMEL 


Enamel, white or tinted is 
the decoration of elegance 
and good cheer. 


Make sure it is the highest quality 
enamel—Banzai—so free- 
flowing that the decorator 
will not fail to obtain a 
mirror-smooth surface. 








The elegance is enduring. 


PITCAIRN VARNISH 
COMPANY MILWAUKEE, NEWARK, 


ne FRANCISCO, LOS 
Export Department NGELES anpb SEATTLE 
WOOLWORTH NR NEW YORK CITY 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Distributing Stocks in All Leading Cities in the United States 
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SAVE MONEY AND FOOD 


Nothing will assist the housewife more in her efforts to economize and conserve 
than the right kind of refrigerator. The substantially-built Mouroe prevents waste 
of food ane ice. Cuts ice bills 4% or more. Protects health by eliminating oe 
possibility of half-spoiled, germ infected foods which must be particularly guarded 
against dering the hot weather. 


MONROE ordetain REFRIGERATOR 


A handsome, 100% efficient refrigerator for particular 
homes Will last a lifetime. The Monroe has dainty, 
snow-white food compartments—molded from one piece 
of genuine solid porcelain ware with full-rounded 
corners, They are clean and stay clean. No cracks, crev- 
ices or lurking places for dirt, germs or decaying food. 


Not Sold in Stores—Shipped Direct from Factory— 
Freight Prepaid— Monthly Payments if Desired 
A copy of the New Monroe Book which fully explains 



















quest. Write at once. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. 
43 Benson St. Lockland, Ohio 


<3530 Days Home nal a 








the principles of Home Refrigeration sent free on re- s 
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Here’s added beauty and 


security for your new home 


UILDING that new home will be 

one of the events of your life. Plan 
wisely, and build well. Use Sargent 
Hardware throughout. 


For strength, Sargent Hardware has no 
equal. There’s s safety in the home 
equipped with it, while unusual accuracy 
in fitting assures smooth operation. 
Sargent Hardware means good taste. It lends 
an unobtrusive air of distinction to your home 
that one feels rather than sees. Among its 
many pleasing and tasteful patterns is one 
that exactly meets any architectural standard 
and design. 

Send for the Sargent Book of Designs and 
select, with your architect, the design that 
harmonizes with your home’s particular style 
of architecture. 


Sargent Cylinder Day and 
Night Latches combine safe- 
ty, security and atrength 
They have many apecial fea 
tures, chief of which is the 
Push-Button Stop, found only 
in Sargent Day and Night 
Latches. They are simple, 
qoasament and safe, and 
ere ia no possibility of 
their getting out of order by the yma closing of the door. 


Sargent & Company 


Hardware Manufacturers 


31 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Put Your Own Key 
In Your Own Front Door 


a SN 


EEN R GENTE 


NO HARDWARE 


® 























Beautify your home 
surroundings with 


RUSTIC CEDAR 
FURNITURE 


SUMMER HOUSES 

RUSTIC SETTEES 

FLOWER TRELLISES 

RUSTIC FENCES 

BIRD HOUSES 

BRIDGES & ARBORS 
ETC, 


Send for catalogue today 


DIXIE WOOD COMPANY 


31 Cain Avenue o%. Trenton, New Jersey 







































Dodson Sesangular 
Fiteker Hotes 16% 
13 i 
















































ir high 
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Dodson Wren House, 
4 compartments 2 











Dodson Biuebird Howse, 4 
compartments. 21 In. high, 18 


in. in diameter. Price $5.00. 
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’ leet 
Price $5.00 


















Spring Will Bring the Birds 
A DODSON HOUSE 


Will Attract and Keep Them. 
But, Important—Erect Them 
Now So They May Weather. 


HILE they are scientifically built to overcome 
Ww little pecullar features to which the birds ob- 
ject, an appearance of newness sometimes in- 
timidates the little feathered fellows, and they abhor 
fresh paint. Erected now they will weather, blending 


into the follage, and inviting immediate habitation 





The first step toward beautifying your grounds is the 
erection of Dodson Bird Houses-——as important as 
planting trees and shrubs. The trees and shrubs will 
thrive when protected by our native songbirds. They 
are Invaluable for destroying insectivorous pests—and 
their beauty and song lend a finishing touch to Nature's 
brush. Mr. Dodson will personally supervise the proper 
location of bird homes, if transportation is assured. 


Free Bird Book—Sent on Request 


itiuetrating the Dodson Line, giving prices; also beautiful 
colored bird picture free 

Joseph H. Dodson $3;\for', drraiicun,, Ayetanen. ene 

. 73) Harrison Avenue, Kankakee, til. 

Dodson Sparrow Trap guaranteed to rid your community 


of these quarrelisome pests rice $7.00 
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Dodson Purple 
House (cottage 
compartments 


Price $14.00. 








must not be large enough to permit 
foreign matter to clog the pipes of the 
plumbing system. Very often it is wise 
to have a wire net over the outlet. 
Some sinks are equipped with stoppers 
and with cylindrical outlets familiar in 
our wash basins and bath tubs. In 
these sinks the water is kept in until 
it is time to release it, obviating the 
necessity of wash basins. Sunken out- 
lets are a nuisance to keep clean. 


Faucets 


Faucets are usually of metal, and high 
priced ones are of enamel. Some sinks 
have two sets of faucets, two in each 
set. Some have a higher faucet, a goose 
neck pattern, for filling carafes. The 
| metal faucets are generally brass and 
nickel plated. Brass corrodes and is 
hard to keep clean. The nickel are very 
satisfactory but cost more. The enamel 
are quite ideal because the polishing is 
absolutely obviated. In this case it is 
a toss-up to the purchaser what it is 
best to save—time or money. Then 
there is the pressure faucet—the one 
which has to be held in order to get 
water out of it. These are quite hate- 
ful and ought never to be used unless 
the water price is almost prohibitive. 
Sometimes a foot pressure faucet is used 
in order that the worker may have his 
hands free for work. 

If your water pressure is extraor- 
dinarily high, try to get faucets on your 
sink with air chambers to take care of 
this extra pressure. And try, above all 
things, to buy faucets that emit a flow 
of water which does not splash the 
worker. 

Unless you are a skilled mechanic, 
don’t try even to put a new washer in 
your faucet to stop a leak. Because, 
unless you are skilled, you may forget 
to shut the stop-cock which cuts off the 
sink from the main water supply, which 
may be under the sink or in the cellar. 

And to prevent a woeful catastrophy, 
don’t forget, if you leave your house 
unheated during the winter, to turn 
off the water in the cellar. 


Filters 


The question of filters, which are at- 
tached to faucets, is full of danger, as 
there are only a few good ones on the 
market, and those that are good can he 
rendered, through careless handling, 
much more of a menace than the or- 
dinary water supplied to you. The 
porcelain-like candle type is the best. 
The water sifts and filters through this 
porcelain candle. If this is sent away 
to be thoroughly baked, at regular in- 
tervals, according to the manufacturer’s 
description, it is useful; but, when this 
is not done, the filter becomes a breed- 
ing place for germs. Therefore, all 
things being unequal, boiled water is 
the safest insurance against germs. 

As for the refrigerator’s réle, in the 
plumbing of the kitchen:—this is, of 
course, very important and very simple. 
It is necessary to keep noxious gases 
from the stored food. If possible, have 
a connection through the floor with the 
trap and pan in the cellar, as can be 
seen in the diagram. If this is impos- 
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| The Plumbing in Your Kitchen 


sible, have a trap and pan under the 
refrigerator which can be often emptied. 
It is, of course, convenient to have the 
ice box filled from the outside of the 
house rather than have the ice dragged 
through the kitchen. 

These are some excerpts from the 
plumbing code: 


Safe and Refrigerator Waste-Pipes 


Safe and fefrigerator waste-pipes 
must be of galvanized iron, and be not 
less than 144” in diameter nor larger 
than 14” in diameter with pipe branches 
at least 1” in diameter with strainers 
over each inlet. 

Safe and refrigerator waste-pipes 
shall not be trapped. They must dis- 
charge over a properly water-supplied, 
trapped sink, with trap vented unless 
an approved anti-siphon trap is in- 
stalled in the manner specified in Rule 
91, such sink to be publicly placed, and 
not more than 4’ above the floor. In 
no case shall any refrigerator or safe 
waste-pipe discharge over a sink be lo- 
cated in a room used for living purposes. 

The branches on vertical lines must 
be made by Y or TY fittings and car- 
ried up to the safe with as much pitch 
as possible. 

Where there is an offset on a refrig- 
erator waste-pipe in the cellar, there 
must be cleanouts to control the hori- 
zontal part of the pipe. 

In all lodgings and tenement houses 
the safe and refrigerator waste-pipes 
must extend above the roof. 


Homilies 


When I started to write this article I 
thought I would give specific plumbing 
rules, but the buying of fixtures is really 
all that is necessary for the housewife 
to know, as all first class plumbers know 
the rules of the code. So the best plan 
to adopt is to use the best plumber. 
Even if he be expensive, he will save you 
money in the end. And remember, 
always use one in your vicinity for, if 
you do not, you will be very unpopular, 
as you will know when some dire 
emergency emerges! 

If your pipes freeze in the winter, 
warm cloths until the plumber comes 
the the best remedy. 

If you build in a remote district, have 
your water tested by an expert on the 
spot, so that he can examine not only 
the water, but the source of its supply, 
and help you in settling where to build 
your well or pump, and where the cis- 
tern should go, etc., etc. 

After a new installation of plumbing 
is made, there is applied always a test 
like the peppermint smoke test, etc., to 
see if there are any leaks in the pipes. 
This is also accounted for in the plumb- 
ing code. 

Although not quite technically a 
plumbing fixture, there is a ventilating, 
self-cooled motor propellor fan, which 
is being put in kitchens, to keep the 
kitchen cool in summer, and to remove 
traces of excessive heat, steam smoke, 
and objectionable odors. 

Note: The writer is indebted to Ray 
Balderston’s Housewifery (Lippincott) 
for sketches of traps. 
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Are your radiators 20” lazy? 


Radiators that stay 


hot all over look 
like this. 


























Write to us fora so- 
lution of your steam 
heating problem and 
name of nearest Dun- 
ham Service Station. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


Marshalltown, 
Toronto, Canada 


Factories: 


London: 64 Regent House, 


Paris: 


Estabits. Munzing & Cie. 


coils that won’t heat up 
might as well be out of doors 


ye and water keep steam from making a 





radiator 100% hot. Get these noisy trouble- | 


makers out and the steam will do its work quickly, 
silently, economically. 
you get full service from your radiators and full 
value in heating comfort from your coal. 


The best architects and builders recommend 
the use of the Dunham Radiator Trap which 
silently returns the air and water to the cellar or 
boiler room through a separate small pipe. Steam 
cannot pass through the Dunham Trap. It is 
held tightly within the radiator, there to give up 
all its heat. 


The Dunham Radiator Trap works automatic- 
ally; never needs adjustment. It has been stand- 
ard equipment for nearly fifteen years, 
that your architect specify it: see that your 
builder uses it and none other. It can be applied 
to existing steam heating systems. 


[DUNHAM 


‘HEATING SERVICE 


Insist 


Fisher Building CHICAGO 


Branches in 36 cities in 
United States and Canada 


Regent Street, W. 1. 


Iowa 


, 47 Rue de la Fontaine-au-Roi 








Then, and only then, will | 





















Deane’s French Range, 
Plate we 160 Ota 


oal 


A Range That Saves Coal 


wr we 


saves money. A range well-built on the 
right principles will save coal. The fire should start 
quickly, burn evenly under perfect damper control, 


and practically envelope the oven with heat. 


Deane'’s Grench Rang e 


for over 60 years has been specified by architects and demanded 
by experienced housewives because it meets most exacting de- 
mands. It embodies all the characteristics described and is 
constructed of the finest materials obtainable to insure a long, 
useful career. It costs more than ordinary ranges but pays 
for itself in better cooking and fuel saving. 


The range shown here has two large ovens, with platform- 
drop doors. The heat passes around five sides of the ovens, 
insuring even temperatures and perfect roasting and baking. 
It rests on a fire-proof hearth and, where the chimney per- 
mits, is constructed to give increased surface space by eliniinat- 
ing the smoke-pipe. The warming closet in the plate shelf and 
the hood and ventilator are valuable features 


We have fully described this range and others, larger 


smaller, and combining coal and gas, in Circular No. 31 
for it now. 


BRAMHALL; DEANE Co. 
263-265 West 36 St. New York. NY. 


and 
Send 
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WEATHERVANES from NATURE STUDIO 











Have been called: “The 
artistic finishing touch to a 
perfect home.” 


Perfect balance—beautiful, 
rich and durable natural 
colors—wvill last a life-time. 


Many different models at 
various prices ready for 
shipping—individual designs 
a specialty. 


Catalogue upon request 


NATURE STUDIO 
523 Charles St., ° Baltimore, Md. 











“Jumping Hunter”’ 





(Architects may see samples at Architects Sample Corp., N. Y. City) 








100°, handsomer than 
. 

Paint 
age s is only a part of what you gain 
b: ing 
They are made of Creosote; and thoroughly 
preserve the wood Your own men can put 
them on, or you can do it yourself, if you 
are back where there are no painters. They 
give soft, transparent coloring effects that 
he nize perfectly with nature. They are _ 
aed alt exterior woodwork, shingles, Walla finished with Cabot’s Old Virginia White, 


siding, clapboards or boarding 
nal Creosote, 


Stains. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., 
24 


50° cheaper than Paint 
50% cheaper to apply 





The origi- 


Roof finished with Cabot’s a 
wood- preserving N. 


genuine O’Connor, Architec 


50% CHEAPER THAN PAINT 
You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country 
for stained wood samples and name 


Manfg. Chemists 
W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Send 

of nearest agent 
11 Oliver St., 
525 Market St., 








Stain. 
Y. 


Boston, Mass. 
San Francisco 














“How large lawns are kept 
in fine condition 


operator simply lifts the cutting 


Cutting large 


with 


plots of 


grass 
hand mowers is a tedious, 


expensive Labor is scarce 


job 
and its cost is high As a con 
sequence, many large fine lawns 
deteriorated badly during 


the past two years. 


have 


Not so, however, with those who 


have an Ideal Power Lawn 
Mower to do the work. For one 
man with an Ideal can easily 
eut as much grass per day as 
five hard working men with 
hand mowers. And he will do 
the work better 


Advantages of the Ideal 
The Ideal is a power mower and 
roller in the 
rolled the 
cut. This keeps it smooth, firm 
and free from bumps. The 
Ideal is scientifically designed 
to keep lawns in fine condition 


and sod is 


time 


every grass is 


The weight is just right for 
steady year around work 

The Mower has a_ thirty-inch 
cut and one man can casily mow 


four or five acres of grass per 
day at an operating expense of 
about fifty cents for fuel and oil. 


Cuts Close to Walks, 
Trees and Shrubbery 
Machine turns easily and will 
cut up to walks, trees, 

flower beds and shrubbery. 


close 


When running over walks, drive 
ways, pavements, etc, the 


from the ground by 
means of a conveniently placed 
lever. This feature 
portant in the early spring when 
it is desired to use the machine 
for rolling only. Simply lift up 
the cutting mower, add more 
weight if required and you have 
the most convenient power roller 
imaginable. 

The success of the 
to its sturdy and powerful, 
yet simple, construction. No 
clutches or complicated parts to 
wear and get out of order. The 
motor is built in our own shop 
and designed especially for the 
work. 


mower 


Ideal is due 


Owners of large estates, public 
parks, golf clubs, country clubs, 
cemeteries, etc., are all using the 
Ideal Tractor Lawn Mower with 
great success. 


Special Cutting Mower 
for Putting Greens 


For work on golf courses we furnish, 
at slight additional cost, a special set 
of cutting blades for use on the put- 
ting greens. In less than five min- 
utes the regular 80” blade can be 


is also im- | 


substituted for cutting the fairway. | 
When desired, we also furnish, as an | 


extra, a riding trailer which fastens 
to the frame and permits the opera- 
tor to ride and at the same time have 
the same easy control as when walk- 
ing. 

You can secure 


the Ideal through 


your dealer direct or from our fac- 


tory. Write today for catalogue and 
further details. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


R. E. OLDS, Chairman 


403 Kalamazoo Street 


N. Market St 

2170 Weat Mt 

lee Angeles, 222-224 Loe Angeles Avenue 
TO? Arch St 

Park Way, N. & 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER 


Hoston, 51-52 
New York 


Philadeiphia, 
Pittsburgh, 108-146 W 


Lansing, Michigan 


Chicago, 533 8. Dearborn St. 
Portiand, 55 Front St 

Toronto, 17 Temperance Street 
Cleveland, 1227 W. 9th St 
London, E. C., 63 Farringdon 8t. 








The Electrical 
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Dining Room 


(Continued from page 51) 


the warm plates! The grill is discon- 
nected and the percolator put on duty 
with water in the pot and fragrant 
coffee in the upper container, so that it 
may be ready to serve the small cups 
that surround it. 

After this the table butler contributes 
from an upper shelf plates of delicious 
chiffonade salad with cheese, ripe olives 
and crackers. Then come the coffee, 
little cakes of pounded almonds and 
bonbons, and a feeling of such supreme 
satisfaction, that almost the assembled 
company is ready to chant those special 
hymns of praise similar to the ones 
chanted long, long ago from the Rig- 
veda at the rites of the three-fire cere- 
monies, when the gods wanted sacrifices 
of food and drink accompanied by 
hymns in which they took esthetic 
pleasure. 


The Arts of Fire and Electricity 


The arts of fire and electricity are 
intimate and interlacing. Today elec- 
tricity is doing all that fire ever did 
without the concomitants of flame, 
smoke and soot. Fire today yields 
motive power with many times the 
economy it did in years gone by. Dur- 
ing the past century there has been a 
great advancement in the methods of 
applying heat to food. Each improve- 


How 


to 


ment has resulted in less of the heat 
energy wasted and in more being ab- 
sorbed by the food. Each step from 
the open fire up to the modern electric 
oven has been marked by the use of 
more expensive fuel, greater heat effi- 
ciency and better control of the heat. 

All the technique of cookery has been 
developed with heat that can be seen, 
but now cookery is being revolutionized 
by modern appliances. The unpleasant, 
difficult conditions of the past are sup- 
planted by comfort, cleanliness and con- 
venience. Now there is heat available 
so clean that it can be utilized in the 
most elaborate dining room. Cookery 
has come out like Cinderella from the 
dust and ashes of the hearth and offers 
clean heat in combination with quality 
appliances. Generations have kept house 
without them, because they were com- 
pelled to do so, but they are the heritage 
of the hostess of today. 

As refinement of living increases, elec- 
tric cookery solves the problem of easy 
control of the heat, economy of time 
and labor, and cleanliness. Electrical 
energy is far ahead of all other forms 
of energy when it comes to adaptability. 
New ways of applying it are invented 
every day, but perhaps nowhere is it 
more adaptable and useful than in the 
dining room—electrical ! 


Grow Grapes 


(Continued from page 21) 


yield from fifteen to thirty pounds of 
grapes. Thus do commercial growers 
calculate in the winter the weight of 
fruit they should gather the following 
fall, and it is wonderful how regularly 
they strike it right. 


Duration and Renewing of Vines 


When vines are handled in the way 
described they should continue produc- 
tive for twenty to thirty years or more, 
depending also partly upon the kind of 
soil they are growing in and the feeding 
they receive. To be sure, the main 
trunk or the arms may become so full 
of branch stumps or so gnarly that the 
shoots may produce fruit less abun- 
dantly or of inferior size or quality. 
In such cases, however, the remedy is 
almost invariably presented by the vine 
itself: a new and sturdy shoot develops 
near the ground. If this is allowed to 
grow for two seasons and is handled as 
already described, just as if it were a 
new vine, it can be made to replace the 
old trunk and the entire top of the vine 
—all those parts above the point where 
this new cane develops. The old part 
may be sawed off during February or 
early March and destroyed. Two new 
striking results of such drastic treatment 
will be the vigorous growth the new 
parts will make and the greatly im- 
proved size and quality of the fruit they 
will bear. The reasons for this are that 
the food taken up by the roots is dis- 
tributed in a smaller number of chan- 
nels and the channels themselves are of 
better capacity than the old ones. 


Soil and Method of Feeding 


I have emphasized the poorness of the 
soil in the case referred to above so as 
to encourage would-be planters and to 
indicate thut if such good results can be 
secured from “cellar earth” there is 
every reason to expect at least as good 
ones when the available soil is of better 
character. In general it may be said 
that any soil which will grow fairly 
thrifty weeds will grow grapes. Of 
course, a soil that is wet should be 
drained and one that is lacking in humus 
should have vegetable matter added to 
it in the form of stable manure, leaves, 
rotted sod or similar material. Care 
should be exercised, however, not to 
overdo the manures, because if fresh 


and if too liberally applied they may 
produce rampant growth and little or 
no fruit while their effects last. A 
shovelful or two ‘o each established 
vine (the third atid later years after 
planting) should not be too much unless 
the soil is already rich. 

It is always safe to be liberal in 
applying vegetable matter, bones, bone 
meal, unleached wood ashes, and any 
other materials which contain little or 
no nitrogenous matter. The vegetab’e 
matter acts as a sponge to hold mois- 
ture, the bones to supply phosphorous 
and the ashes to add potash, each of 
which is essential to the best develop- 
ment of both vine and fruit. These 
materials may be applied at any time 
that the ground is not frozen. They 
will not be lost by the drainage, but 
will be retained in and by the soil. 


Supplying Nitrogen 


Nitrogen may sometimes be needed. 
Fortunately a deficiency may be readily 
recognized. Vines that need it will have 
smaller, more yellowish leaves and 
shorter joints than those that have 
enough. The most readily available 
form in which to apply nitrogenous 
fertilizers is in nitrate of soda. A hand- 
ful scattered widely beneath an estab- 
lished vine not later than May or June 
will usually be ample. Tankage, dried 
blood, poultry manure and sulphate of 
ammonia are also useful, but where the 
last is employed it is well to apply lime 
a little later to counteract its acid action 
in the soil. 

Vines that are getting too much 
nitrogen will have excessively large and 
unusually dark green leaves for their 
variety. Their joints will also be longer 
and thicker, the quantity of fruit less, 
the quality inferior and the whole vine 
will appear to be living a decidedly fast 
life. Fortunately the remedy is as sim- 
ple as in the former case: sow beneath 
and near the vine various crops that 
require a large amount of nitrogen tor 
their development—rye, buckwheat, cab- 
bage, spinach, lettuce—and avoid using 
nitrogenous fertilizers either for these 
crops or for the grapes. Wood ashes 
and ground bone may be applied with 
safety, with impunity. They never do 
harm, unless it be to the wallet. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The 
Setting 
of 
Your 





Home 





A LARGE part of the investment you have made in your home is 
chargeable to the account of Beauty, for it is an expression of your 
taste and ideals, for you and the whole world to see. Next to your 
family, it is the great factor in your life. 
sis Beauty, in which you have invested, can attain its highest values 
only if provided an adequate setting. Part of your most essential 
investment is unproductive and a loss if the surroundings of your home 
do not support and bring out the Beauty you have built into it. 


PROVISION of tie setting that will enhance your satisfaction is our 


work, and it is a calling as worthy of specialized training as the 
designing of the house itself. 


A. W. Smith Company 


Landscafe Architects and Contractors 
KEENAN BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA, 















































Cc 
‘How does your 


Garden Grow? 


If it is planted with Storrs 
and Harrison strains, it 
will be “‘all in a row’’°— 
without gaps and misses, 
the telltale of weakling 
seeds. 


For 66 years we have been 
supplying seeds, plants, 
trees and shrubbery of 
strong vitality. In our 
1200 acres of trial and 
propagating lands we test 
thoroughly. We can and 
do assure you they grow 
sturdily, because we have 
proven the character of 
each variety in the soil. 





Spend a pleasant evening 
with our 1920 catalog. A 
posteard will bring it to 
you. 


The Storrs and Harrison Co. 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
Box3-C, Painesville, Ohio 
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Decid d 
UR 800 acre nurseries are replete with = 
a wealth of charming varieties, all = 
perfect as science and human endeavor => 
permit. = 
As there is no better time than now, to consider their 
planting, our service department presents the follow- = 
ing suggestions: == 


Shrubs Bearing Ornamental Fruits 
Barberry, Silver Thora, Strawberry Tree, Bush Honeysuckle, 
Snowberry, Snowball, Ete. 

Shrubs With Variegated Foliage 
Purple Barberry, Weigela, Golden Privet, Purple-Leaf 
Pium, Golden Elder, Golden Spirea, Rte. 


yl 





Shrubs for Planting in Shady Situations 
Jersey Tea, Sweet Pepper Bush, Fragrant Bush Honey- 
suckle, War Myrtle, Snowberry, White Rod, Arrow Wood, 





Ete. 





= Shrubs for Seashore Planting 
Barberry, Dogwood, Common Privet, War Myrtle, Japancee 





Rose, Tamarisk, Bte. 





Ask our service department for its cheerfully given 
assistance in making the proper selections. Catalog 











also sent gratis. 








“Successful for over a century”’ 
AMERICAN NURSERIES 

Singer Building \ 

New York , 











Let Evergreens 
Increase the Charm 
of Your Home 


| gop that home in 
the photo without ever- 
greens! Wouldn’t its ex- 
terior be so much bricks 
and stone and mortar? 


The charm evergreens give 
doesn’t fade when Old Jack 
Frost thrusts forth his with- 
ering hand. 


Therein lies the permanent 
ornamen’al value of well 
chosen evergreens. 


But—be sure to choose well. 
We are ready to give you 
choice specimens from the larg- 
est stock of evergreens in the 
world—millions of the most de- 
sirable varieties. And—at a modest 
price—uality considered. 


HILL'S bE 


the proud product : of a Symity the that bee made better ev 

ness for ovex yy Nurseryman or 

will affirm this, ‘Send is in ie An ane 
ergreen Book. : 

































orist A. ~ a | 
a Corhplimentary Copy of our 1920 
nite D. Hill Nursery Co., Inc. 

tt for over 60 "Years 
S08 ceter St., OUNDEE, LLINOIS 
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brought to Amer . ’ 
lean by Burpee —_> ’ \ 
Since then we > 
have introduced ‘ 
over two hundred 
distinet new va 
rietiesn, each an 
improvement on 
the paat The X 
Burpee Sweet Peas are grown in California on our Floradale AN 
Farm, and The House of Burpee is recognized the world \ 
over a8 American Headquarters for Sweet Peas 

To make it easy for you to have some of the finest Sweet Peas in 
your garden we have prepared the Superb Collection listed below 


Six Superb Sweet Peas for 25 cts. 


King White glistening pure white flowers, most exquisitely finished In every 
detall 
George Herbert —truly giant-flowered bright rosy-carmine 
Elfrida Pearson a lovely shade of pink with a delicate tinge of salmon 
Mrs. Townsend —white with a clear and delicate edge of light blue 
Royal Purple—rich rosy purple blooms of largest size and beautifully waved 
Burpee Blend—the finest and most gorgeous mixture of Spencer Sweet Peas 
ever offerea 

This Superb Collection is a revelation of daintiness and beauty It contains 
one packet each of the Superb Spencer Sweet Peas listed above, together with 
the Burpee leaflet on “How to Grow Sweet Peas.” If purchased separately the 
Superb Collection would cost 60cts. It will be mailed to your door complete 
for 25ets. 

If you are fond of Sweet Peas or interested In gardening of any kind write 


for a copy o 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL fis#tizi 


Rurpee’s Annual is a complete guide to the vegetable and flower garden. It 
will be mailed to you free. Write for a copy today, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 




















How 


& Garden 


House 


to Grow Grapes 


(Continued from page 90) 


No one who really wants to grow 
grapes need fear the insects and diseases 
that attack the vines or the fruits. In 
the amateur vineyard the grower is gen- 
erally less inclined to halt at the little 
work and cost of a fight that to the 
commercial vinyardist who has to look 
after acres of grapes would mean not 
only excessive work but prohibitive cost. 
Then, too, the amateur will be all the 
more elated when his efforts are crowned 
with success. 

The season of 1919, being very wet 
in the vicinity of New York City, was 
especially favorable to the spread of 
fungous diseases of plants. Grapes in 
this area suffered severely where they 
were not sprayed properly. Where they 
were properly sprayed—at right times 
and with correct materials—the vines 
both held their foliage and ripened their 
fruit. Most of the diseases—anthrac- 
nose, black rot and downy mildew— 
can be prevented by the following 
method: 


Disease Prevention 


(A) Gather up and burn all prunings 
and peelings of old bark as soon as 
pruning has been done. (B) Tie vines 
to the trellis, arbor or other support 
and spray everything—vines, posts and 
other wooden parts and the ground be- 
neath—with sulphate of iron (copperas) 
at the rate of two pounds to the gallon 
of water. Do this while the vines are 
dormant, preferably before the middle 
of March. (C) Make the following 
spraying before rain showers with Bor- 
deaux mixture (4 pounds each of copper 
sulphate and lime to 50 gallons of 
water): 1, when the third or fourth 
leaf has unfolded; 2, as soon as the 
blossoms have fallen; 3, when the ber- 
ries are nearly as thick as a lead pencil; 
4, about two weeks later. Should the 
season be very wet, spray once or twice 
oftener and have sprayings come closer 
together than in a dry season. These 
sprayings should all have been done 
before July 20 in the latitude of New 
York City. After that date a clear 
fungicide (preferably ammoniacal cop- 
per carbonate solution) should be used 
to prevent unnecessary soiling of the 
fruit. 


Combatting Insect Pests 


While spraying with the above ma- 
terials will largely if not wholly prevent 
damage from fungous enemies, it will 
be of no value against insects. These 
must be fought by different methods. 
Insects that hide themselves in rolled 
up leaves or beneath webs, can be com- 
batted only by hand picking, unless 
poison is sprayed on the leaves before 
they have a chance to hide in these 
ways. Arsenate of lead is the best 
poison for all insects that chew the 
leaves. It is, however, of no use what- 


ever against insects that suck the juices 
of the plant. These must be killed by 
a “contact” insecticide such as tobacco 
extract, kerosene emulsion or whale-oil 
soap. Fortunately each of these ma- 
terials may be added to the Bordeaux 
mixture without impairing the efficiency 
of either; so instead of making an 
application of each separately, the three 
may be mixed and all applied at one 
and the same time. The time to do 
most effective work in spraying during 
the growing season is when the first 
insect is seen, and for plant diseases 
before any sign of the disease is noticed. 
Preventive, rather than remedial, should 
be the watchword. 


Varieties to Cover Long Season 


While 1500 or 2000 varieties of grapes 
have originated in America mostly in 
the past fifty years and more are being 
added each year, our present list of 
kinds meritorious enough to be worthy 
the attention of amateurs is probably 
less than one hundred. Of these some 
of the leading “table” varieties are given 
here in the approxjmate sequence of 
ripening. Those which are best keepers 
are printed in italics. 

Winchell (Green Mountain), Jessica, 
Moyer, Moore Early, Lady, Brighton, 
Diamond, Lindley, Massasoit, Worden, 
Barry, Brilliant, Campbell Early, Dela- 
ware, Herbert, Martha, Niagara, Vic- 
toria, Wilder, Vergennes, Ulster Prolific, 
Salem, Poughkeepsie Red, Merrimac, 
Empire, Agawam, Diana, Prentiss, Jef- 
ferson, Iona, Goethe, Duchess, Catawba, 
Lady Washington, Triumph. 

This may look like a formidable list 
to the man who thought until now that 
there are only three kinds of grapes— 
black, red and white! It is a good list 
because it covers a long season (August 
to February or March), because it gives 
a very wide range of delicate flavors, 
and because they will thus appeal to 
a large number of individual tastes. 
Should a grower have all these and 
learn to distinguish each by its own 
distinct flavor he will doubtless wonder 
why he has limited his plantings to so 
few kinds, and will want to add Euro- 
pean varieties. 

Among the European kinds- recom- 
mended for various parts of the country 
are the following for New York and 
vicinity: Buckland Sweetwater, Joan- 
nonc (or Lignan), Gradiska, Malaga, 
Chasselas de Fontainebleu (White 
Sweetwater), Dattier de Beyrouth 
(Rosaki), Feher Szagos, Sultanina Rosea 
and Golden Champion. These and many 
more are successfully grown in Cali- 
fornia. The late T. VY. Munson recom- 
mends the following European varieties 
for the area from Texas to South Caro- 
lina: Muscat of Alexandria, Rose of 


A Dozen Good Annuals 


(Continued from page 36) 


and closely resembles the hardy lark- 
spur in appearance. It is a slpendid 
flower in all respects. 

Petunias. Brilliancy and wealth of 
blossoms, as well as marked success 
even under unfavorable conditions, 
characterize petunias. They come in all 
colors except yeilow, grow from 1 ft. to 
1% ft. high, and are good for color 
masses and bedding effects. 

Salpiglossis. Also called Velvet Flow- 
er and Painted Tongue. All colors, 1 
ft. to 2 ft. high, desirable especially for 
garden effects and cutting for the 

| house. 
| Phlox. An old favorite, better today 
| than ever. All colors except blue, can 


| be used as a cut flower as well as for 


Peru, Thompson’s Seedless, Malaga 
(Continued on page 94) 
color masses in the garden. Grows 


about 1 ft. high. 

Eschscholtsia or California Poppy. 
These flowers, like forget-me-nots, 
scarcely need description. They are so 
showy and free-flowering that they are 
particularly adapted to color masses in 
the house as well as outdoors. 1 ft. to 
2 ft. high, in all colors except blue. 

Sweet Peas. The sweet pea of today 
is a far superior flower to that of a 
dozen or more years ago. All the old 
colors are in it, and many new ones. 
The Spencer type is the best. To yield 
the maximum returns, sweet peas should 
be grown in a very richly manured 
trench, as their roots demand a great 
deal of nourishment. 
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When you urite, 
ask for our free 
catalog 
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This is the 
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ADJUSTO 


PLANT SUPPORTS 


N_ absolutely indispen- 
4% sable appliance for the 
up-to-date garden either 
vegetable or flower. <A 
sturdy, hard-wood stake 7¢ 
of an inch square, 3, 4 or 5 
feet long, with a strong wire 
support instantly adjustable to the re- 
quired height, with no tool except 
the hands. Stake and wire painted 
green making them inconspicuous. 


The “Adjusto” saves space because 
it keeps your plants in the air and 
sun, and from the ground. Enables 
you to grow premium-grade blooms, 
so increases growth and fruitfulness. 
“Adjusto” supported tomatoes ripen 
to perfection. “Adjusto” supports 
bring out the full beauty of Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums and all the slender, 
tall-growing varieties. They will help 
you to cultivate close to the plant and 
either for your own enjoyment or 
exhibition. 


“Adjustos” at a garden 
supply store or write direct to us 


FORREST SEED COMPANY, Cortland, N. Y. 


Honest Seeds, Honest Prices, Honest Packets 
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Here’s How to Have the Best apes 





In Your Neighborhood 


Profit by the example of some of the most 
successful market gardeners in the country and 


plant Forrest’s Fertile Seeds. 


No matter how small or how large the garden Send 
you are planning for the coming season, vigorous, 
fertile seed is your first essential to success. Be for 
sure to send for ourcatalogue. Fromityoucan Catalogue 
order one of the special collections we have made of 
up for small gardens. For the more pretentious . 
home or market garden, you can choose from a Forrest’s 
catalogue in which only the more desirable varie- Fertile 
ties are listed. Unproved novelties have no place Seeds 


in our catalogue. 


If you wanta real garden this year, —one that will 
be a source of pride and profit,—send for our cata- 
logue, and from it, order Forrest’s Fertile Seeds. 


FORREST SEED CO., Box 4i, Cortland, N. Y. 



































Place Orders Now 


for the 


New Rochester Peach Trees 


The most wonderful, most delicious peach obtainable 
yellow and red free-stone—stone very small. For eating 
and canning it cannot be surpassed. 


The new Rochester Peach has 
anexquisite, delicate, distinctive 
flavor. Its flesh is of the rich- 
est yellow, highly flavored and 
luscious through and through. 


The new Rochester Peach is a 
strong, upright grower, with a 
well-developed top. It comes 
into ripening the middle of 
August and bears the first year, 
Stands shipment as well as an 
Elberta. Hardier even than 
Elberta or Crawford. Has 
Stood 16 degrees below zero and 
produced a full crop! 


Nursery stock will be harder 
to obtain later in the season 
and higher in price. The best 
varieties may be impossible to 
get atall, Order this wonder- 
ful new Rochester Peach now 
while the supply lasts. 


WRITE for circular, illustrated 


in color, describing this remarkable 
Peach, Bearing-age fruit trees, Blue- 
berries. Ever-bearing Raspberries, 
and other nursery stock. 


J.G. MAYO & COMPANY 


World's Best Trees & Plants for the Home Grounds 
603 Ellwanger & Barry Building 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














GLADIOLUS 


PERENNIALS 


Here is a wonderful opportunity 
for garden lovers—guaranteed 
stock direct to your own home 
from our growing grounds of 
100 acres. 

Two millions blooming gladioli 
alone 


sixty varieties of Kunderd 


large flowering 
—exceptional strains of peculiar 
individual excellence and pertec- 
tion of color and form 
—twenty-five varieties Primu 
linus 

thirty varieties of Perennials 
added for 1920. 
Now is the time—while you are 
thinking “garden” —to make 
your selection. Write for our 
catalog. A postal will bring it. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON 
Box 50 


We grow our own Aster Secd and 
many other annuals, and cau show 
as good as any grower on this foot- 
stool. 


Painesville, Ohio 
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man! 


The lengthened shadow 
of JOHN A. SALZER 





Send TODAY 
for a copy of 
our 1920 gen- 
eral catalog — 
168 pages, pro- 
fusely illus- 
trated-98 pages 
showing 275 
Salzer varieties 
in actual color. 
A posteard will 
bring it to you 
—FREE. 
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JOHN A. SALZER SEED 


Philosophers say that every great in- 
stitution is the lengthened shadow of a 


John A. Salzer, rugged and foursquare 
in reliability, directed this business for 
nearly half a century. He built soundly. 
The confidence of thousands of farmers 
is the richest inheritance of his descend- 
ants. It has greater value than all the 
large structures and acreage. 
prize this faith, we guard it with vigi- 
lance. Seeds must be of proven vitality 
and purebred strains to bear the Salzer 
endorsement. 


As we 


In 1868 John A. Salzer personally sold 
his seeds, with a two-story shack as head- 
quarters. Now there is a staff of more 
than 500 people; the great warehouses, 
elevators, offices, etc., total over seven 


acres of floor space. Every 
modern appliance of value 
to the seed business is used. 
The experimental grounds 
—Fairview and Cliffwood 
—are among the largest in 
the world. 


So firmly did John A. 
Salzer place the imprint of 
right practice on this busi- 
ness that each shipment— 
whether a package or a 
carload of seeds—is as 
carefully selected as though 
the founder had filled it 
in person, 


America’s Largest Mail Order Seed House 


Box 12, 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 
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How 


House & Garden 


to Grow Grapes 


(Continued from page 92) 


(Pense), Chasselas de Fontainebleu and 
Feher Szagos. He also recommends the 
following American varieties for the 
South: All the pure and hybrid musca- 
dine kinds, also Amethyst, Agawam, 
Brighton, Delaware, Catawba, Brilliant, 
Diamond, Niagara, Herbert, Atoka, 
Armalaga, Blandon, Wine King, Presi- 
dent, Metumka, XInta, Krause, Ken- 
tucky, Kiowa, Muench, Herman Jaeger, 
Laussel, Mericadel, Doctor Collier, Fern, 
Carmen, Gold Coin, Hidalgo, Extra, 
Hopkins, Captain, Norfolk, Norton, 
Ozark. 


Home Storage of Grapes 


Many methods of storing for home 
use have been advocated, but since local 
conditions affect the character of the 
fruit, more or less, and since places 
chosen for storing differ widely, it is 
impossible to designate one method as 
best. Several methods should be tested 
each year until the one that gives best 
results under the local conditions has 
been determined. 

When choosing grapes for storing it 
is well to remember that thick skin does 
not necessarily indicate long keeping 
attributes, though firm berried varieties 
generally keep well; that the fruit 
should always be fully ripe when gath- 
ered, and gathering should always be 
done on a dry day, in the driest part 
of the day; that diseased, bruised, 
cracked, or otherwise doubtful berries 
and all leaves should be removed before 
the fruit is stored; that for two or three 
days the clusters should lie on paper 
covered trays in a dry, cool, airy room 
until not only the exterior moisture, 
but at least some from the stems has 
evaporated; that the stems may even 
be allowed to shrivel somewhat before 
the fruit is stored; and that the follow- 
ing methods have all been well tested 
and proved worthy. 

1. Lay the clusters one tier deep on 
shallow trays or other receptacles and 
store in a cool, fairly moist, but draft- 
less place. 

2. Place the clusters not more than 
three layers deep in dry material such 
as cork dust, redwood sawdust, chaff, 
well dried lawn clippings, grain or sand. 

3. Wrap the clusters in paraffine or 
oiled paper, preferably in bag form and 
lay them in corrugated or pasteboard 
boxes only two or three layers deep. 

4. Use sealing wax to seal the cut 
ends of the cluster stems and then fol- 
low method 1 or 3. 

5. After preparing the clusters as just 
suggested pack them in _ stoneware 
crocks, the layers separated by heavy 
cardboard or corrugated paper. Cover 
each crock with oiled or paraffine paper 
and cloth and bury in a dry knoll be- 
low the frost line. 


How to Make Grape Juice 


The home manufacture of grape juice 
is so simple that anyone can practise 
it in the kitchen. While the steps given 
below look to be many and very simple, 
yet practically all failures are due to 
disregard of one or more of them. 





Choose the best available variety, for 
flavor depends largely upon the quality 
of the fruit. Use only fully ripe, clean, 
sound fruit, because immature, over- 
ripe and spoiling fruit will give a more 
or less unpleasant flavor. Crush the 
fruit after removing from the stems. 
If the Muscadine varieties of the South- 
ern States or the Vinefera (European) 
varieties grown mostly on the Pacific 
Coast are employed the fruit should 
be pressed without being neated, be- 
cause better flavor is obtained thereby 
than if the hot process is used. This 
process extracts undesirable flavors 
from the skins. For the ordinary 
“Euvitis” or “bunch” varieties, such as 
Concord, the hot process is better, be- 
cause the flavors of these kinds are in 
the soft pulp immediately beneath the 
skins, far less in the juice. They would 
thus remain largely in the pulp and be 
lost by the cold process. Usually, how- 
ever, cold pressed juices are superior in 
flavor to hot pressed ones made from 
the same variety, but the waste is 
greater unless the pulp is used for 
other purposes. 


The Cold Process 


In the cold method the grapes are 
pressed and the juice allowed to settle 
for four to six hours. In the hot 
process they are placed in enameled 
dishpans, heated with constant stirring 
till the thermometer registers preferably 
175 degrees, no higher than 185, when 
they are placed in jelly bags and 
pressed to squeeze out the juice. This 
must stand for six to twelve hours and 
become cold. To avoid stirring up the 
sediment the juice is best syphoned off, 
otherwise poured very carefully, into 
doubled cheese-cloth to make sure of 
catching any sediment that accidentally 
slips by. If necessary, it is now sweet- 
ened, made more acid or blended with 
other juice to get a product of desired 
quality. Next it should be strained 
through a flannel jelly bag, poured into 
glass topped, large sized (one-half or 
one gallon) fruit jars up to the neck 
and pasteurized or heated in a boiler 
with a false bottom or rack to keep 
the jars off the bottom of the boiler. 
The jars should be immersed in water 
up to their necks and the temperature 
kept at 170 to 185 degrees—not higher 
—for three-quarters to one hour to kill 
fermentation. After sealing remove the 
jars and store in a cool, dry closet un- 
til the juice has cleared and the new 
sediment or argol has fallen to the bot- 
tom. Filtering the juice through a 
jelly bag and placing in bottles fol- 
lows. These are capped, or corked, 
pasteurized again at 180 degrees for 30 
to 45 minutes, removed, the bottles 
laid on their sides and allowed to cool. 
Corked bottles should be dipped in a 
heated liquid mixture of equal parts 
rosin and beeswax. Labeling and stor- 
ing in a dark, cool room follow. 

The pulp left after pressing may be 
used for making jams, jellies, pastes, 
marmalades, etc. This is especially the 
case where the cold process is employed. 
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Pear Trees 
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4 Id 1 Northern Spy 1 — Beauty 
1 Baldwin 1 Keiffer 
> 1 Delicious 1B D Anjou 
IF YOU WANT fresh, juicy fruit and want _1 Wagner _3 Bowel 
it quick, and in sufficient quantity to give it a 6 Trees 6 Trees 


place on the family bill of fare, plant some of 
these magnificent Bearing Age Fruit Trees. $9 5 
Each tree has been grown, cultivated and 


= 


pruned for a specimen. 7 to 9 feet in height; e 
symmetrically branched, heavily rooted—trees Bearing 
that are extra large and save you years of 

waiting for apples and pears of rich flavor and 


$95 
c e Fruit Trees- 
























] delicious, juicy plums. We have a tow select 1 Onder these collections 
i i j specimen bearing age . : rect from this ac 

The illustration at the side Le ig plum tres fruit trees, five, six Select Specimens in order that we may 

, dug at random from our block o specimens. and seven years old Collection reserve them for 


APPLES—Summer: } which have had 





you. 






















Oldenburg. special attention, 1 Red ee 1E ae , 
‘ Yr : and some of the 1 Northern Spy 1 Montmorency We make a_ spec- 
APPLE 2 Winter : - . early varieties had 1 McIntosh Red 1 Black Oxheart jalty of Bearing 
Baldwin. Northern Spy. R. I. Greening. fruit on last sea- 1 Bartlett 1 Abundance Age Fruit Trees 
j Rome Beauty. Stayman’s Winesap. son. We were the 1 Clapps Fav- 1 Burbank and Dwarf Fruits. 
PEARS—Summer: first in the United orite 1 Lombard 
“ . ¢ P : States to propagate 1 Keiffer We grow a general 
Bartlett. Clapp’s Favorite. Wilder. and make a special 12 Extra select — line of Fruit Trees, 
PEARS—Autumn: suey of bearing age age s { heey Trees, >} 
ruit trees and this is oses, Shrubs and 
Duchess. = Seckel. Sheldon. an opportunity for those 150 Small Fruits. Our Cat- 
4 PEARS—W inter: : who want something ex- alog will be sent free 
; Anjou. Kieffer. Lincoln Coreless. tra choice, upon request, ‘ 
PLUMS—Early : The Outeide : collec- 
Abundance (Cherry Red). ] . tlons for $90.00 














Lombard (Violet Red). 





























French Prune (Dark Purple). 4 H 9 ‘ 3 ; j 
Yellow Gage (Golden Yellow). Select Specimens ‘Fiome Nurseries, Select Specimens 
PLUMS—Late: Cherry Trees Inc. Plum Trees 


Shrop Damson (Blue). Bradshaw (Violet). 1 Montmorency (sour) “The Home of 1 Abundance 


Burbank (Cherry Red). Oct. Purple (Purple). 1 E Richmond (sour) Good Trees” : — 
Prices—$2.50 each; $30.00 per dozen; 1 E Morello (sour) 212 Orchard Ave. S Kembenad 
A 1 White Oxheart (sweet) 1 Red June 

$175 per hundred. 1 Black Oxheart (sweet) 


Dansville, N. Y. 
U.S. A. 
The choicest trees in 


our Nurseries are in these 
collections 


1 Shippers Pride 
IMPORTANT—For descriptions and prices of a 1 Windsor (sweet) 


complete list of “Glenwood products,”’ send for a 
copy of our 1920 Catalogue of Dependable Trees and 
Plants—It’s free. 


GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, 
Est. 1866, 1910 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


6 Trees 


$9 


6 Trees 
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| SALAIRACINE Why not say it with DAHLIAS? } 


the new root and soil treatment 





| 

| 
Dahlias will bloom in the Fall, when all other flowers in your 
garden have gone by. From some varieties you can cut as many as | 
| 


MINT TT 


two hundred blossoms from a single plant. Your choice of coloring 


@ If your fruit trees are not giving adequate re- and form is almost unlimited. 


turns, if you have been spending money to have 
them treated and sprayed each season, without 
proper results, then you will welcome the discovery 


TRY THESE COLLECTIONS 1e | 
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| . . J J . . | 
of a new root and soil treatment, SALAIRACINE. Six giant Dahlias for Five choice Dahlias for 
| |e $5.00 prepaid $1.00, prepaid | 
= : : , : whe ~ : E i . (Hybrid Cactus) rose-lavender. ' ) F 
q Salairacine destroys the insects in the soil and | oe Oe SS Se. sa Jackgen (Cectus) rose-pink. | E 
gives new life to young and old trees. It has been aE Tettente. Piet, Chemnete) estas Mina Burple, (Decorative) scarlet,” =| 
used with great success on trees that were absolutely (|=) ote. (Hybrid Cactus) glowing scarlet Stradella. (Show) purple, crimson. 
> | = . (Incurved Cactus 
riddled with borers, a). ees ee eee) =| 
= ‘oo King. (Hybrid Cactus) giant = 
yellow z 
@ The best results can be obtained by placing | |z 2 ‘ lia tliat eta tie mA | 
= you are a flower lov you w delighted with these six wonderful 
+ Salairacine in the soil when planting young trees. = dahlias. Par are af — “ue exquisite colorings, perfect habit, and 
> = have good stems. nat is why can recommend them highly, and I am 
It may also be used as a powerful spray on trunks | |=] sure they will give perfect satisfaction. I guarantee every bulb te grow. | 
) of older trees. | |= | Try them. | 


= | 









NEW q 
CULTURAL GUIDE |= 
FREE 


My 1920 Catalog and Cultural Guide 
is now ready, and will be maliledefree 
to all applicants. Write now, as it | 
contains valuable cultural notes, and 
a collection of over 500 of the Dahlias, 
and a complete collection of Gladioli, 
Peonies, Phlox, Hardy Plants and Nur- 
sery Stock, 


J. K. ALEXANDER 
425-435 CENTRAL ST. 
East Bridgewater: 
Massachusetts 


! 
“The Dahlia King’’ | 
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@ Salairacine is a chemical in powdered form whose = | 
application is so simple that anyone can apply it. 
March, April and May are the best months in which 
to use it. 














@ One pound is sufficient for a fair sized tree while | 
large shade trees require about two pounds. 





Booklet, price list, etc., cheerfully | | 5 
furnished upon request. = 


ee 
- 





MacGregor Salairacine Co. |||. 
52 Pleasant Street Stamford, Connecticut | 
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Protect Your Flowers, 


Vegetables, Shrubs and Fruit Trees 


with the 


NIAGARA HAND DUST GUN 


Niagara “All-in-One-Dust-Mixture” | 


Half the joy of having a garden is taken away by the 
insects and diseases which partly destroy or riddle your plants 
and trees 


Dusting, by killing insect pests, and controlling fungus 
diseases, will help you to enjoy the garden to the utmost 
without the sloppy, mussy bother of mixing various chemicals 
with water and making various solutions for different pests. | 


Niagara “All-in-One-Mixture” is a clean flour like dust 
which contains fungicide poison, and contact insecticide in 
combination. So a single application fights all classes of insect 
peste and fungus diseases. 


The dust is placed in the hopper at the end of the Niagara 
Dust Gun and by short, easy strokes of the piston blown in a 
thin cloud over the plant. . There is no chance of soiling or 
spoiling the clothes and the entire outfit is so light and easy 
to operate that any woman or child can rid the garden of plant 
lice, green worms, potato bugs, mildew, etc., etc. 


Niagara Hand Dust Gun, One Pound of Niagara “All-in- 
One-Mixture” and the Niagara Garden Guide are all packed 


in a single attractive carton for sale by dealers everywhere. 





If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You Write Us. 


We also manufacture a complete line of hand sprayers 
and atomizers of the highest quality. 








No 1 Atomiver Continuous Sprayer— 
Three times faster and lots easier to 
work furnished with two interchange 
able brass noaszles 
Niagara Compressed Air Sprayer 
Has No Equal 
a » . pe . 2 Sp y Strong and incdestruct- 
taster to operate, more powerful brass No. 2 Sprayer 
ae a * - galves ined steel tank ible, made of heavy tin Delivers «a 
— design Bossle Hose cock to regu large volume of mist spray in any di- 


late finehess of «pray rection desired 


cNiagara SPRAYER COMPANY 


15 Main Street, Middleport, N. Y. 


fact s of Power and Hand Dusting Machinery 
ey Vineperd and Field. Special Dust Mix- 
turese——All kinds of spray materials and sulphur. 
To Dealers. If you have not already investigated, 
write at once. 
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House & Garden 


Nets in cream color or ecru in a variety of meshes come 45” 


wide. 


The one at the left is a very heavy coarse weave at 


$1.30 a yard. The center is an oblong mesh, $1.15 a yard. 
The one at the right, a lighter weight square mesh, $1.25 
a yard 


THE NEW NETS MAKE ATTRACTIVE 
GLASS CURTAINS 


HE problem of glass curtains is 

I being solved most satisfactorily 

this season by the new and attrac- 
tive nets which are so popular. Al- 
though casement cloth and silk gauze 
have been used to take the place of net 
curtains very frequently, there are 
schemes of decoration in which nothing 
is more effective than the simplest sort 
of curtaining without ruffles or without 
trimming. For that purpose net is the 
most satisfactory and it also has the 
advantage of being semi-transparent 
and admitting plenty of light. 

The new nets have many advantages 
over scrim and materials of that va- 
riety, as they do not sag or pull, which 
makes them in consequence much more 
durable. The nets may be had in a 
variety of meshes and textures, all the 
way from the heavy, wide variety to 
the very fine filet mesh with openings 
no more than one-sixteenth of an inch. 
They cut to good advantage, as all 
these nets come 45” wide, which is 
sufficient for one side of the average 
curtain. 

The making of these glass curtains in 
the decorative mesh nets should be as 
severely simple as possible; a wide hem 
at the bottom with either the selvage 
or a very narrow hem used at the sides 
is all that is necessary. This will be 
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found very satisfactory, especially when 
the outer curtains are of a more elabo- 
rate nature. When’ over-curtains are 
not used, however, as in the case of 
sun porches or breakfast rooms, it is 
attractive to edge the very heavy net 
curtains with a rather wide thread 
fringe. This may be either a deep ecru 
or cream color to match the net, or a 
contrasting shade such as peacock blue 
or burnt orange. 

Another method of making filet net 
curtains, which one of the New’ York 
decorators is doing to a great extent, 
is to finish them with a wide hem at 
the bottom and the center, and then 
decorate them with self-colored threads 
in a variety of interesting designs. With 
this treatment, the design is very wide 
at the bottom and has just a little nar- 
row border at the sides. 

Many charming effects have been ar- 
rived at by the use of these designs, 
which of course could be carried out 
in a contrasting color if so desired. For 
this purpose only the filet net may be 
used, as the mesh of the other nets is 
too open. 

With all the variety of design in these 
serviceable fabrics, it is possible to use 
them in different types of rooms not 
only for window curtains br for 
French doors as well. 


Four more glass curtain nets are found in these designs. 
The upper lejt is a square mesh net of medium texture, $2.10 
a yard. The upper right,a very close filet net, $3.15 a yard. 


The lower left, all-over design 


dart and egg, medium weight 


$2.10 a yard. The lower right is a very sheer openwork 
design, $2.85 a yard 

















